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“These people are going somewhere” wrote the distinguished 
non-Catholic economist, William Hard, “They ought to go with the 
Cross in front of them.” He was writing to a Catholic priest of 
the great unrest which is permeating the social and industrial world 
and he had in mind no doubt the mighty wave of un-Christian 
radicalism which is sweeping over our country to-day, bearing all 
too rapidly a larger and larger number of our working population 
upon its crest. His words were a plea for action, for immediate 
and vigorous action on the part of the Catholic clergy of this coun- 
try to stem the tide of radicalism; and at the same time they con- 
tain an unconscious rebuke to the Catholic priesthood of America 
that it has not already taken the lead in social movements when the 
welfare of so many souls is at stake. Thus, they raise the question 
so often raised in recent years. What part should the priest, the 
ordinary priest in the mission or in the class-room, take in the social 
activities of the day? 

The propriety of clerical social action has long since ceased to 
be a debatable question among Catholics. Even most non-Catholics 
are ready to grant that the priest has a very distinctive role to play 
in helping to solve the problems of the world around him. A little 
over a quarter of a century ago the priest who meddled in such 
affairs was regarded even by his fellow priests as an eccentric indi- 
vidual who had gone out of his proper field of priestly activities to 
concern himself with things which belonged solely to the secular 
powers. But the voice of authority has since been heard, The im- 
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mortal Leo and the saintly Pius have declared in no uncertain tones 
that the temporal condition of the faithful is very closely con- 
_ nected with their spiritual life and hence forms a necessary and 
commendable field for priestly labor. Numerous bishops, especially 
those in Europe, have indorsed the teachings of the supreme 
pontiffs in frequent pastorals, some going so far as to prescribe a 
course in social science as a necessary part of the training of all 
their priests. 

But while the great mass of our clergy have thus been brought 
to acknowledge the fitness of social action on the part of their 
fellow priest, they have until now been slow to take the words of 
authority to heart; they have been slow to realize not only the fit- 
ness but the absolute necessity of such action on their own part 
for effective work in their own ministry. They have been so busy 
about other things, very busy about other very important things, 
such as the building of churches and schools and the organization 
of parishes that they have come to regard clerical social activity 
as something quite apart from the ordinary duties of the ordinary 
priest; something entirely reserved for the chosen few who have 
time and talents to devote to such work. They feel proud of those 
few isolated priests who are showing in a practical way the Church's 
interest in the difficult lot of the poor, but they themselves are satis- 
fied that their own work has been successfully accomplished if they 
attend to the spiritual wants of their flock. And they argue that 
such work is at all times entirely sufficient to leave them little or no 
time for social work or study. Such is the conviction which has 
grown up among the vast majority of our Catholic priests and so 
deep-rooted has it become that one might well hesitate to dislodge 
it were it not so disastrous to the welfare of the Church and of 
those souls which it is her mission to save. 

It might be well to state at the outset that there is no mis- 
understanding as to the primary end for which the priest is or- 
dained. He is not consecrated to be an economist, a philanthropist 
or a social reformer, but to be a shepherd of souls, to win souls and 
save souls for Christ. To regard his supreme aim as anything other 
than this would be to misunderstand the primary mission of the 
Catholic priesthood. But he becomes an economist, philanthropist 
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or social reformer only that he may the better realize his sublime 
mission and that he may gain all things for Christ. Were it pos- 
sible, then, to ignore the interdependence of the material and 
spiritual affairs of man, we might say that the spiritual interests of 
his flock were the proper and sole object of priestly solicitude. 
Were it possible to disregard the fact that an undernourished body 
is often the beginning of an undernourished soul; that excessive 
hours of labor are too often the cause of too few hours of prayer, 
we might well hesitate to burden the already overburdened clergy 
with a practical interest in such mundane matters. Were it possible 
to regard the present disturbances in the social and industrial order 
as purely economic phenomena, divorced from all religious sig- 
nificance, we should conclude that such matters were outside the 
field of priestly concern. But, because, to quote the words of the 
recent Joint Pastoral Letter, “it is an error to assume that the issues 
involved are purely economic, since they are at bottom moral and 
religious,” I hope it will not be considered an exaggeration to say 
that social activity and leadership on the part of every priest is 
no longer an avocation or a “hobby” but an essential part of his 
sacred ministry of saving souls. : 

Let us see more in detail this close relation which the material 
welfare of the individual bears to his religious life, and let us see 
if the ordinary priest is not interested in the favorable solution of 
those burning questions which are now agitating the social world. 
Consider the question of wages, for example, and see how the 
struggle for existence which the great majority of the laboring 
classes have to wage, affects their attitude towards religion. 

An examination of the United States Census Bulletin will show 
that, even in these times of high wages, a large number of workers 
are notoriously underpaid. An investigation conducted among the 
war-workers employed at Washington, D. C., a short time ago, 
disclosed the fact that very many of them are underfed because 
their wages are insufficient to provide them with proper food. The 
same sad condition exists, even in a more acute form, in all the 
large industrial cities throughout the country. Many of our young 
women are receiving an insufficient wage to enable them to lead 
a decent and respectable life in return for long and hard hours 
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of work. As a result they are exposed to the many temptations 
and allurements which beset the path of a young girl, and too often 
they succumb to a life of sin and shame. This is not a vague pos- 
sibility or a chance happening. It is the sad experience of every 
priest who has labored in the industrial centres of our country, 
He has seen more than one promising young Catholic woman fall 
- away from the path of virtue, and in very many instances the fall 
could be directly attributed to the starvation wages which she was 
receiving for her labor. Consider, likewise, the fathers of large 
families,—and their number is legion—who are receiving an in- 
sufficient remuneration for their daily toil to enable them to sup- 
port their families even in frugal comfort, and see what effect it 
will have upon their religious and moral life. They are obliged, 
because of the cheaper rents, to move into congested districts where 
the whole family is huddled together in one or two small rooms. 
The privacy of family life is impossible under such conditions, 
and the morals of the children are exposed to all the dangers of un- 
desirable tenement districts. Furthermore, the children are with- 
drawn from school before they have grasped even the fundamen- 
tals of their religion. They are sent into the factory where their 
faith is exposed to attack on every side. .They associate with those 
who know no God, and before long the habit of worship is lost, 
the Sacraments are neglected and soon they cease to be even nominal 
Catholics. Thus because the father has been unable to receive 
a sufficient wage to raise his family in a fitting Christian manner, 
their faith has been wrecked and they are lost to the Church. 
Surely the truly zealous priest must have a lively interest in the 
problem which gave rise to such dire consequences. What priest 
is there then, who will say that the fight for a living wage is of in- 
terest only to the socially inclined among the clergy and not a mat- 
ter of vital concern to every priest who is entrusted with the care 
of souls? What priest is there, who is conscious of the obliga- 
tions which have been placed upon him, who will not consider it 
one of his most important duties to take the lead in securing for 
the workingman a fair wage for a fair day’s work? 


Consider again another set of facts and the problem which 
they create,—the question of long and laborious hours of work 
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for six or even seven days a week,—and see if there is any rela- 
tion between the sixty or seventy-hour week and the absence from 
Mass on Sunday. In very many instances which are entirely un- 
necesary the workmen are obliged to be at work on Sunday morn- 
ing and thus miss the opportunity of assisting at Mass. Many such 
workers find it impossible to hear Mass more than once or twice 
a year and gradually their Catholic fervor begins to wane and 
soon they cease to think of the Church at all. Is the agitation for 
a free Sunday, then, of no interest to the priest who is witness to 
such defection from the true Church? But unfortunately the habit 
of missing Mass is not confined to those who have to work on Sun- 
day morning. There are a great many Catholic laborers who are 
so tired and worn out after the long and hard hours of the week’s 
work that the temptation is very strong, often too strong for 
weak human nature, to stay in bed on Sunday morning and thus 
miss Mass. The habit gradually grows upon them of excusing 
themselves without sufficient reason and very soon they lose con- 
tact with all things Spiritual. But what is sadder still, their 
example will not be lost on their children. The young can usually 
find something more entertaining on Sunday morning than to be 
present at Mass and Catechism, and they will readily persuade 
themselves that if their father is not obliged to go, they may be 
excused also. It is poor logic, I will grant, but it is the logic of 
the child. These children grow careless about all their religious 
obligations and as they grow older they drop off entirely from 
any connection with the Church. Here again we can trace this 
defection, oftentimes of a whole family, to an economic phe- 
nomenon which is widespread, unnecessary and removable. The. 
priest in his mission to lead souls to Christ is hampered by such 
a condition and in the solution of the problem which gives rise 
to such disastrous consequences he must be vitally interested. Who, 
then, will say that the question of an eight-hour day or a reason- 
able'work-day is of no concern to the ordinary priest who receives 
a sad reminder almost daily of its vital connection with the 
religious life of so many of his flock? What priest is there whose 
heart is on fire for the salvation of all men who will maintain 
that his work has been sufficiently and satisfactorily accomplished 
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if he is faithful in saying Mass, preaching and administering the 
Sacraments, while those for whom these divine services are being 
offered are drifting farther and farther away from them because 
of the unreasonable and the unjust economic conditions under 
which they are forced to toil that they may live? 

Thus we might examine each of the problems of the social and 
industrial order and see how closely they affect man’s relations 
with his God. Consider the question of unemployment, of child 
labor and woman labor, of Sunday work, of unsanitary surround- 
ings, of industrial accidents, and occupational diseases; consider 
in fact any of the problems which now confront the social re- 
former, and you will realize at once the close relation they bear 
to man’s religious duties; you will realize that their satisfactory 
solution is as much a part of the effective ministry of the priest as 
preaching, saying Mass or administering the Sacraments. 


The priest must be a leader in procuring these reforms or his 
leadership will pass into less scrupulous hands. The great army of 
American laborers are no longer content with the condition of 
industrial slavery under which they have served for centuries and 
they are clamoring for reform. “They are going somewhere,” as 
Mr. Hardy remarked, “They ought to go with the Cross before 
them.” Already an increasing number of them who feel that they 
are progressing too slowly under conservative leadership are rap- 
idly deserting to the ranks of socialism, and in their number we 
can easily find a large proportion of one-time Catholics. They » 
have drifted away from the Church because, to a large extent, 
they failed to find that leadership and direction which they had a 
right to expect from their parish-priest. They had listened to 
vague and general condemnations of socialism by priests who 
knew little more about socialism than that in some way or other 
it is opposed to the Catholic doctrine concerning the right of pri- 
vate property. But purely negative criticism does not appeal to 
the ordinary workingman who is looking for something positive, 
who is in search for some immediate remedy for a condition of 
things which he has come to consider intolerable. The average 
workingman is a practical-minded individual,—material-minded 
if you will,—whose one controlling thought is to make a decent 
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living on as easy terms as possible. “He must live, must find 
nourishment, clothing and comfortable shelter; therefore eco- 
nomic acitivity will ever be of paramount influence in his life.” 
And when he sees that sympathy is all the priest has to offer him 
in this struggle for his daily bread, he turns elsewhere to find 
someone with a practical solution of his problem, and too often 
his back is turned upon the Church. He is lured away by the 
utopian promises of the socialist, because he was led to believe that 
the Church had nothing better to offer. What priest is there 
who has not had the sad experience of seeing many promising 
young men in his parish gradually drop away from the practice 
of their religion? and while the causes of this leakage are not 
readily susceptible to exact analysis, it is safe to say that one of 
the most effective and disastrous of them all is undoubtedly the 
inactivity of the clergy in social affairs. 

In the presence of these problems, which so effectively hinder 
him in the exercise of his ministry of saving souls, what is the 
priest to do or rather what can he do? The question may be 
partially answered at least by seeing what the priests of other 
countries are doing. A glance at the work which is now being 
done in other lands will be encouraging and stimulating at any rate. 

The great work which has been done for God and country by 
the indefatigable priesthood of Europe is well known to all. We 
might turn to any country,—to Belgium, France, Germany or Eng- 
land,—and see what an educated and intelligent body of priests 
are capable of doing towards bettering those social conditions 
which so effectively beset the progress of the Church in those coun- 
tries. Under the leadership of wise and holy men they have 
emerged from their guarded seclusion and almost immediately 
made their influence felt in the social life of their respective coun- 
tries. The condition of the poor has been greatly alleviated, many 
of the more pressing social problems have been solved and the 
Church in the Old World has vindicated her treasured title of the 
Church of the Poor. 

But we need not cross the Atlantic to see the influence which 
the Catholic priest may exercise in bettering the conditions of 
those among whom he labors. The work which is being done by 
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the clergy of South America affords us sufficient encouragement 
and instruction. In Chile, for example, the influence of the 
clergy has been felt in an effort to solve practically every social 
question which has confronted that country in recent years, 
Through the agency of La Federacioén Nacional de las Obras So- 
ciales Catholicas, they have already accomplished wonders for the 
elevation of the submerged tenth and for the amelioration of 
their condition. Tie lot of the working classes has been improved 
and that spirit of discontent so noticeable among a large pro- 
portion of our working populations which lends itself as fuel to 
the fire of the agitator, is almost entirely lacking in that country. 
“Fortunately,” writes the distinguished scholar of South American 
countries, Dr. J. A. Zahm, in “Through South America’s South- 
land’’, “the influence of the clergy on the laboring classes is so 
potent and so far-reaching that there is, at least for the present, 
but little to be apprehended from the propaganda of socialistic 
agitators.” The priests have taught the struggling masses that the 
Church has a very lively interest in their material as well as their 
spiritual welfare; they have learned to speak the language which 
the worker understands; they sympathize with his ambitions and 
in a practical way they manifest their appreciation of his difficult 
lot. As a result the clergy have gained the confidence of Catholics 
and non-Catholics. They are looked upon as the logical leaders 
in the battle for better conditions and the most potent force in the 
social life of Chile. 


In order that they may be properly prepared to assume this lea- 
dership and to deal intelligently with all social problems which 
may demand a solution, special chairs of sociology have been estab- 
lished in the seminaries of Santiago and Concepcion, as well as in 
the Catholic University. Every candidate for the priesthood is 
obliged to take four years of social science in connection with his 
theology, and the importance of this study in the eyes of the 
bishops of that country may be judged from the fact that no one 
can be ordained priest until he passes a satisfactory examination 
in the matter. When the young Levite leaves his studies to 
take up the active work of the mission, he is prepared to take his 
place immediately at the head of the social movement. Thus, by 
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the systematic training of the clergy during their seminary course, 
and by a concentrated mode of action on the part of all the priests, 
the clergy of Chile have wrought a great work and secured 
further glory for their Church. 


It is evident from a cursory glance at the varied social work 
which is being done by the clergy of Europe and South America, 
that the Church has no ready-made program of social reform 
capable of application to particular conditions of our day. The 
questions involved are too varied throughout the different coun- 
tries of the world and even within the same country to admit of 
a universal solution. Nor is it within her province that she 
should provide specific cures for social ills. She has, however, 
repeatedly proclaimed the general principles of charity and justice 
from which all reform must proceed. Pope Leo XIII., in that 
golden treasury of Catholic social thought, the Encyclical “On the 
Condition of Labor” has laid down the principles governing the 
state, the family, socialism, society, woman labor, child labor, and 
others, which are to serve as the touchstone of all social activity. 
The work of the reformer, then, is to apply these principles to 
the particular problems of his own locality, and this can be done 
only by dint of hard and serious study. Sympathy and good will 
may help considerably, but of themselves they will not suffice in mat- 
ters of such great importance. Important interests are at stake 
which may be compromised by ignorance or lack of skill. In the 
rival claims of labor and capital fine moral questions are involved 
which it is impossible to evaluate correctly without much study 
and an accurate knowledge of the facts in question. If the priest 
is to decide whether any particular group of workers are receiv- 
ing a just wage or not, he must know first of all what wages are 
and what the laws and other factors are which determine wages. 
This knowledge he can acquire only by means of study. 

“The great majority of our clergy,” says Dr. John Ryan in a 
paper read at a meeting of the Catholic Educational Association in 
Cincinnati, July, 1908, “have not yet begun to study systematically 
or take more than a passing interest in the important social prob- 
lems of their age and country. Too often their social views and 
impressions are gathered from newspapers and periodicals which 
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are unfriendly to the aims of the working classes and to the cause 
of social reform generally.” The result of this haphazard reading 
is that the priest gets a decidedly unbalanced and superficial under- 
standing of the social problems of his day, and if he attempts to 
speak of them at all, he will very likely prejudice that great army 
of workingmen whose aims have been so notoriously misrepresented 
by the press of our day. Hence the need of a carefully chosen 
course of reading if the priest is to be prepared to speak intelligently 
and fairly on the many-sided problems which surround him. 


It will be objected with much truth that the majority of our 
priests have very little time to devote to the study of social ques- 
tions. This is undoubtedly true and it is one of the principal rea- 
sons why so little is being done by our priests along social lines. 
But in the little time which every priest can afford to give to it, 
and with the immense advantage of a philosophical and theological 
training which he possesses as a foundation, he can obtain surprising 
results if his reading is properly directed and systematized. It is 
not to be expected that many will become specialists, but it is to be 
hoped that all will receive enough to enable them to deal intelli- 
gently with the practical situations they will be compelled to face. 
The field is very large and complicated and unless the beginner 
has sign-posts to direct his journey there is grave danger that he 
will get lost in the maze which surrounds him, and as a result he 
will very likely give up in disgust without having accomplished 
anything. 

It is very difficult to suggest, even in outline, what such a course 
of study should embrace. Each priest has his own peculiar prob- 
lems to face and consequently his study will be directed accordingly. 
For one it may be the agrarian problem; for another the housing 
problem; for a third the question of socialism may be very acute 
in his parish. And hence the standard authorities on these subjects 
must be consulted according to each one’s need. But there are 
some subjects which may be regarded as the mere essentials of social 
knowledge for the clergy—‘matters which every priest should 
know,” and these he should thoroughly master before he proceeds 
to any special work. 
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The Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. “On the Condition of the 
Working Classes” should form the starting point of all social study. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of that immortal docu- 
ment as a handbook for the student of social science. Bishop 
Stang, himself a distinguished student of social problems, once 
wrote to his clergy concerning its utility: “I would respectfully 
suggest to my fellow priests, as I am trying to do myself, that 
they read it in parts about four times in the year. We learn more 
from it than from all the books on social science.” Such is ‘the 
universal opinion of all Catholic authorities and of many non- 
Catholics as well. This Encyclical should be followed by his other 
great social Encyclicals, especially “On the Evils Affecting Modern 
Society,” “Socialism, Communism, Nihilism,” and “Christian De- 
mocracy,” as also that by his successor, Pius X., on “Social 
Reform.” 

For any effective work. a knowledge of the laws and principles 
of economics is of primary importance. In this field we have sev- 
eral standard and thorough texts. But for a brief and exception- 
ably readable introduction to the subject, Francis A. Walker’s “First 
Lessons in Political Economy’ will commend itself to the beginner. 
This, of course, should be supplemented by more exhaustive studies, 
such as Charles Devas’ “Political Economy” and Taussig’s “Prin- 
ciples of Economics.” 

We are badly in need of a standard work in English on the prin- 
ciples of sociology written by a Catholic, but Charles A. Ellwood in 
“Sociology and Social Problems,” and Fairbanks in his “Introduc- 
tion to Sociology,” present the subject in a fair and thorough man- 
ner. Those who read French will find the matter very admirably 
treated in Garriguet’s “Introduction a l’Etude de la Sociologie” 
and in Antoine’s “Cours d’Economie Sociale.” 

For a study of the more acute social problems of our own country 
at the present time, no more profound and thorough treatment can 
be suggested than that presented by Dr. John Ryan in “Distributive 
Justice,” “A Living Wage,” and “The Church and Socialism.” In 
this latter volume he has set down a practical and timely program 
of social reform which, together with the now famous program of 
the Catholic Bishops on the same subject, will be of very great help 
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to the student as suggestions of ways and means of attacking some 
of the vexing questions of the day. 

When the priest shall have studied the few topics suggested above, 
he will have a fairly workable knowledge of the essentials of social 
study. He will at least be conscious of the intricacies of modern 
problems and of the evident danger of “jumping at conclusions,” 
before careful deliberation. But his studies should not end here. 
In fact they will not end here. For no one who has felt the grip- 
ping interest of social study will close the book after he has read 
only the first chapter. But the best ways to make progress after 
one has mastered the essentials or outlines of the subject is to bring 
his own experience into relation with the experience of others who 
are interested in like work. This can best be done by organizing in 
each parish a Catholic Social Study Club, where those of the laity 
who are interested in the subject may meet to discuss different prob- 
lems and the ways and means of reform. The advantages of such 
a club as a help to the priest are obvious but they are not altogether 
personal. While the priest is being benefited by such discussions, he 
is training up a body of intelligent Catholic laity within his parish 
who will be prepared to offer effective resistance to any attempt at 
secular or unchristian reform and who will be capable of taking the 
lead in sound Christian doctrine. This is what has been so suc- 
cessfully accomplished by the priests of other countries, and the 
flourishing and respected position of the Church in those countries, 
where radicalism runs rampant, is a gratifying reminder that their 
work has been well done. It seems a warranted prediction to say 
that the American priest, who is second to none in intelligence and 
initiative, could with a proper course of training outdistance them 
all in the measure of his success. 


While it is possible for every priest, in the limited time which 
he can give to such study, to acquire the fundamentals and essen- 
tials of social science, yet it cannot be denied that he is starting at 
a distinct disadvantage. He is beginning by himself what he should 
have finished under the guidance of a professor. It is no easy 
matter to take up the study of any subject, no matter how easy it 
may be, without the direction of a teacher. And this difficulty is 
very marked in the case of social study because of the intricacies 
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and difficulties of the problems to be considered. It requires no 
small amount of patience and determination to be faithful each day 
to the hour or half hour’s study under such adverse circumstance, 
and it is to be feared that many will give it up before long as hope- 
less. Therefore, if social study is not only desirable but absolutely 
necessary for the priest, it follows that the Seminary is the proper 
place to begin such study, under the eye of a specialist. If the young 
priest as soon as he leaves the seminary is to be thrown into new 
and difficult circumstances where social theology is of more prac- 
tical importance for effective work, than dogma, canon law or 
liturgy, does it not follow that provision should be made in the 
seminary to enable him to meet those problems as soon as they 
confront him? It is not my intention to decry the necessity of any 
of the subjects which are now being taught in our seminaries or to 
compare their respective value. Wise and holy men who have the 
welfare of the Church ever in mind tell us that more dogma, moral, 
canon law, history and Scripture are needed and not less. But 
there are other saintly men, men of no less authority than Pope 
Leo XIII. and Pius X., who have repeatedly urged that a course of 
social study, because of its vital importance to the work of the 
priest, should be added to the training of the young ecclesiastics. In 
other countries, as we have seen, this advice has been put into 
practice with very gratifying results for Church and country. In 
this country, however, the great majority of seminary superiors 
have been loath to tamper with the present curriculum, which has 
been hallowed by time and tradition. The vast majority of them 
realize the necessity of such a course, but they say that the student 
is now being taxed beyond his capacity. 

It is not possible to suggest an arrangement of our seminary 
curriculum which would be satisfactory to all or workable in very 
many places. Each superior will have to work out the details 
of such a program according to the different circumstances in which 
he is placed. It is hopeful, however, to note that such a rearrange- 
ment has already taken place in some of our seminaries without 
detriment to the other studies of the young ecclesiastic, and with 
very great advantage to himself. 
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Dr. John Ryan, in a paper read at the Catholic Educational 
Society in Cincinnati, July, 1908, outlines the way the problem has 
been solved in the Provincial Seminary of St. Paul, Minn. 


“The course of Junior Moral Theology extends over two years, 
and includes Natural Ethics as well as the whole field of Moral 
Theology proper. The Sacraments, Indulgences, Censures, and 
Irregularities are treated in the Senior Course. One semester out 
of the four given to the Junior Course is taken up with a brief in- 
troduction to Economic History, and an elementary course in 
Political Economy. The object of the discussion of economic his- 
tory is to give some account of the Guild System and of the eco- 
nomic life of the Middle Ages generally, to trace the origin and 
development of the present industrial order, and to show the bearing 
of economic institutions upon the life and thought of their par- 
ticular age. The object of the course in Economics is to describe 
in outline the forces and influences which actually govern the pro- 
duction, exchange, distribution and consumption of material goods. 
In connection with this study, many moral topics are discussed 
which are usually studied in the treatise on Contracts. Such, for 
example, are wages, usury, speculation, monopolies. This plan 
makes possible a more organic treatment of these subjects, inasmuch 
as it enables the student to study their economic and their moral 
aspects at the same time. In the matter of wages, for example, he 
is led to see how wages are actually determined, and what reforms 
are practically possible. And six years’ experience seems to indi- 
cate that the allotment of so much time to social topics has not 
been detrimental to the course of instruction in Moral Theology.” 
A gratifying reassurance indeed, from one who was professor at 
the institution of which he speaks. 

As has been said, such a program may not lend itsclf without 
considerable change to the different conditions in each seminary, but 
it is suggestive, at least, of what may be done in arranging for a 
course of social instruction which will in no way be detrimental to 
the other studies of the seminarian, and it is also an evidence of 
what has been so successfully accomplished in one of our great 
American seminaries under the inspiration and genius of that lumi- 
nary of Church and country, Archbishop Ireland. 
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It is to be sincerely hoped that somé provision will soon be made 
to enable our future priests to take their place beside the priests of 
other countries as the great social force of their day. And if the 
wisdom and foresight which has guided our superiors in the past 
is to be a guarantee for the future, the hope is not indulged in vain. 








SIMONY ACCORDING TO THE CODE 


By the Very Rev. StanisLtAus Woywop, O.F.M. 


The chapters of the Code of Canon Law on the Sacraments 
and other sacred objects are prefaced by several Canons on Simony, 
This is done to warn the ministers of God as well as the faithful 
against a sordid abuse of the spiritual blessings which God, dispenses 
in diverse ways through the ministry of His Church. 

This sort of abuse of things sacred has been properly called 
simony, named after Simon, of whom we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles (viii, 8, 18) -that he offered money to Sts. Peter and 
John at Samaria to obtain from them the gift of conferring the 
Holy Ghost and His wonderful operations. 


History OF THE LEGISLATION AGAINST SIMONY 


A grievous sin of irreverence against God, the author of all 


things sacred is committed by simony. In the old Corpus Juris 
Canonici we find many texts condemning this crime in most severe 
terms. Thus in the Decretum Gratiani (c. Quisque 5, causa 1, 
quaes. 1) simony is called a piaculare flagitium, in another chapter 


5] 


of the same “causa” it is called “exsecrabile flagitium,”’ and in a 
third Canon of the said “causa” those guilty of simony are com- 
pared to Judas, who sold our Lord. In another Canon of Gratian’s 
Codex (causa 1, quaes. 7) Pope Paschal is quoted as saying: “All 
other crimes are considered as nothing in comparison to heretical 
simony.” 

The Council of Chalcedon severely forbids ordination or ap- 
pointment to offices or employments in the Church for the sake of a 
temporal gain to the one ordaining or making the appointment. 
He shall on conviction be deposed and those thus illegally promoted 
shall lose their office or position. A layman or monk shall be ex- 
communicated. 

In the Middle Ages the Church suffered a great deal through - 
simony. The right of patronage, by which certain families had the 
privilege of presenting candidates for various ecclasiastical offices, 
and other rights over the appointment to offices, granted in the 
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course of centuries to Christian Kings as a reward for faithful 


services rendered the Church, became an occasion to unscrupulous 
men of buying ecclesiastical offices, if these patrons and kings were 
just as unscrupulous. For centuries the best of the Popes and of 


zealous bishops in the various countries fought against this vice. 
Among the Popes we find Clement II.,.Damasus II., Leo IV., 
Stephen IX., Nicholas II., Alexander II. and, chief of all, the 
strenuous and saintly Gregory VII. Among the bishops of that 
period who fought relentlessly against simony number, St. Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops Oswald of 
Worcester and Ethelwald of Winchester, Bruno of Cologne, Bardo 
of Metz, Henry of Treves, Burchard of Worms, Ulrich of 
Augsburg. 

The struggle of Pope Gregory VII. against simony was con- 
tinued under Popes Victor III., Urban II., Paschal II., Calixtus IT., 
who in the Ninth Ecumenical Council at the Lateran (1123) passed 
severe laws against simony. The same was done in the Tenth 
Ecumenical Council at the Lateran in 1139, under Pope Innocent IT. 
Then followed the struggle against the Caesarian Papism of the 
Hohenstaufens throughout the greater part of the twelfth century, 
until finally the Church triumphed, for a time at least, over all inter- 
ference of the secular power in Church affairs, under Pope Innocent 
III. (1198-1216). Soon the conflict broke out again and Church 
history down to the Protestant Reformation and the Council of 
Trent is full of the struggle of the Popes for independence from 
the secular power in the appointment to offices and in other affairs 
of the Church, the interference by the secular power having occa- 
sioned much simony. 

The Council of Trent, finally, forbade in the course of various 
sessions different forms of simony, such as, for instance, in the 
issuing of dismissorials, and in ordinations (sess. 21, chap. 1 de 
Ref.), in exacting larger stipends for Holy Mass than custom or 
law had sanctioned (sess. 22, Decr. de obs. et evit. in celeb. Missae), 
in appointment to benefices (sess. 24, chap. 14 de Ref.), in holding 
more than one benefice sufficient for the support of a cleric (sess. 
24, chap. 17 de Ref.). 
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So much concerning some of the principal laws against simony 
in the history of Canon Law. Now let us see what the new Code 
of Canon Law has on the subject. 


Wuat ConstTITuTEs SImoNny? 

Canon 727 gives a definition of the crime of simony which is 
about the same as that commonly accepted amiong canonists before 
the promulgation of the Code. Simony is a studious wish to buy 
or sell for a temporal price things spiritual. The spiritual object 
that one intends to buy or sell may be threefold: first, intrinsically 
spiritual, as, for instance, the Sacraments, ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, consecration, indulgences; second, a temporal object so joined 
to something spiritual that the temporal object cannot exist at all 
without the spiritual, as, for instance, an ecclesiastical benefice 
which of its very nature is attached to a spiritual office; in the 
third place, if the spiritual aspect of a temporal object is made the 
object, though only partially, of a contract, for instance, if a 
greater price is demanded for a chalice because it is consecrated. | 
All three ways of committing simony are forbidden by the divine 
law and are called in law “simonia juris divint.” 

The following transactions are considered simony forbidden by 
ecclesiastical law: To give temporal objects annexed to something 
spiritual for the same kind of goods; to give purely spiritual things 
for other purely spiritual things; finally, to give temporal things 
for temporal if this has been forbidden on account of the danger of 
irreverence towards things spiritual. All these transactions are 
unlawful in those matters only in which the Church has forbidden 
such dealings. 

Simony, as forbidden by the divine law, means to estimate things 
spiritual after the value of temporal goods; while in the exchange 
and transfer of things spiritual for other spiritual objects there is 
not that same irreverence, in fact, there may be no irreverence what- 
ever, provided always that no money or other temporal considera- 
tion is paid on one side or the other to balance, so to speak, the 
difference between the value or importance of the spiritual objects 
thus exchanged. 

There are, then, three kinds of spiritual objects concerning which 
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no contract of sale, explicit or implied, can be made. The underly- 
ing principle is quite plain in objects of the first and second class, 
’ nainely intrinsically spiritual objects and those which, though tem- 
poral, cannot exist without the spiritual object annexed to the 
temporal. The third class of things spiritual, namely something 
spiritual added to a temporal object, like the consecration to a 
chalice, blessing to sacred vestments, and other objects blessed or 
consecrated, this class of spiritual objects causes some difficulty in 
reference to contracts concerning these goods. 


Canonists commonly distinguish three ways in which something 
spiritual may be attached to a temporal object: First, antecedently, 
that is to say, the temporal object exists prior to its blessing or con- 
secration, blessed vestments, consecrated chalice, church, etc.; sec- 
ondly, the temporal and spiritual may be concomitant, that is to say, 
the temporal aspect is intrinsically connected with the spiritual, e. g., 
- the work entailed in the celebration of Holy Mass and in the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments; third, the temporal is subsequent to the 
spiritual as, for instance, the right to the salary or fruits of a 
benefice which follow the acquisition of a spiritual office or position. 


In reference to temporal objects which have taken on the nature 
of something spiritual by blessing or consecration, it is quite plain 
that these objects retain their temporal value and they can be sold, 
exchanged, etc., with the twofold restriction, namely, first that the 
price of the object is not raised on account of its blessing or conse- 
cration, as is forbidden by Canon 1539, §1, and secondly that there 
is no prohibition of the Church. Such a prohibition actually is 
found in Canon Law concerning objects with indulgences, for, ac- 
cording to Canon 924, §2, objects blessed with indulgences lose 
the indulgences when they are sold. If chalices or other sacred 
articles are sold for profane purposes, they should be first deprived 
of their sacred character by breaking them or in any other way 
make them unfit for the purpose for which they were consecrated, 
and thus depriving them of the blessing or consecration. If jt 
becomes necessary to sell a consecrated or blessed church for pro- 
fane purposes, the bishop can by his authority deprive the church of 
its sacred character and allow it to be turned to a profane but decent 
purpose (Cf. Canons 1170 and 1187). 
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Though, as we saw from Canon 727, § 2, it is not simony to give 


one object to which something spiritual is annexed for another 
object of the same kind, nevertheless it would constitute simony 
by ecclesiastical law, if the Church forbids such transactions with 
certain objects. There is such a prohibition in reference to eccle- 
siastical benefices. Thus Canon 1441 condemns as simony any 
deduction from the fruits of the benefice, any compensations and 
payments to be made by a cleric at the time when he obtains the 
benefice, whether these goods are to be given to the one who confers 
the benefice or to the patron or to other persons. Again, Canon 1465, 
§ 2, decrees that the presentation of a cleric to an eeclesiastical bene- 
fice made by a patron who has this privilege is invalid by law if 
money intervened in the presentation. Concerning the exchange of 
two benefices the Code rules (Canons 1487 and 1488) that it can- 
not be made without the consent of the Ordinary and that no 
money be paid or any fruits of the benefice reserved, or any other 
temporal consideration given to compensate tlie one whose benefice 
is considered better. Finally, Canon 185 rules that a resignation of 
an ecclesiastical office which is secured by money is, ipso jure, 
invalid. 

When there is question of simony, the Code, in Canon 728, rules 
that buying, selling, exchanging and other contracts are to be 
taken in a wide sense and as including any agreement, though it 
has not actually taken effect. Even tacit agreements in which a 
simoniacal intention is not explicitly manifested but is to be gath- 
ered from the circumstances, fall under the prohibition and penalties 
of simony. 

Various Kinps oF SIMONY 


Canonists generally distinguish the following kinds of simony: 
1) Mental, in which the intention to obtain something spiritual by 
means of temporal goods, or vice versa, is entirely internal so that 
it is not even betrayed by the circumstances. 2) Simonia conven- 
tionalis, that is to say, by contract or agreement, in which case it is 
sufficient that the agreement, if not expressly made, is manifested 
by the circumstances and it is not necessary that the agreement has 
taken effect by exchange of the spiritual and the temporal objects. 
If the object agreed on has not as yet been given by either party, it 
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is called simonia pure conventionalis ; if the agreement has been ful- 
- filled by one of the parties, it is called conventionalis mixta. If, 
however, one party had promised to give something temporal for a 
spiritual object but the second party had not accepted the offer, it 
would remain mental simony. 3) Simonia realis consists in this 
that besides the agreement explicit or tacit, to give something tem- 
poral for a spiritual object, the agreement is actually fulfilled. 
4) Simonia confidentialis consists in this that one person procures 
an ecclesiastical benefice for another by election, postulation, pres- 
entation, resignation, or, on the part of the superior, by confirma- 
tion of the one elected, presented, etc., with a certain understand- 
ing or under condition, either explicitly or tacitly agreed to, that he 
who obtains the benefice should afterwards relinquish the same in 
favor of the person who helped him to obtain the benefice or to a 
person of his choice, or that he give to such person or persons part 
of the fruits of the benefice or a pension from that benefice. 


In reference to the temporal object that one agrees to give for 


something spiritual canonists distinguish a munus (gift, or service) 
a manu, ab obsequio, a lingua. The first of these means any tem- 
poral object that can be estimated by temporal value. The munus 
ab obsequio means any service rendered with explicit or tacit agree- 
ment that the service is given in order that the one to whom the 
service is rendered may give something spiritual in return. The 
munus a lingua means praise, recommendation, requests made for 
some one to obtain an ecclesiastical benefice for him with the explicit 
or tacit agreement that a certain reward is to be paid to the one 
who was instrumental in obtaining the benefice by his intercession. 


If simony occurred in any contract or agreement, the contract 
is, ipso facto, invalid, but, notwithstanding the invalidity of the act, 
the penalty for simony is incurred by the transaction. Moreover, 
if simony is committed in reference to ecclesiastical benefices, 
offices, dignities, the subsequent conferring of the benefice, office 
or dignity is altogether invalid, even though the simony was com- 
mitted by a third person without the knowledge of the person for 
whom the benefice, office or dignity was obtained. But if the person 
who desires the office or benefice objected to the simoniacal agree- 
ment of the third party, or if that third party did maliciously com- 
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mit simony in order that the party desirous to obtain the office or 
benefice may not be able to validly obtain it, the simony of the third 
party will not deprive the other of his right to the benefice, office, or 
dignity. 

If, then, a person has by simony obtained a benefice, or office, or 
dignity, the Code rules: 1) Before the sentence of the ecclesiastical 
judge the object given and accepted through simony must be re- 
turned, if it is capable of restitution, and if it can be done without 
offending against the reverence due to the spiritual object. The 
benefice, office or dignity, must be given up. 2) The person who 
obtained possession of a benefice or office by simony does not be- 
come the rightful owner of the fruits of the benefice or office, 
wherefore he is bound to restitution, even though the matter is 
not brought before the ecclesiastical court. If, however, he has 
received the fruits of the benefice in good faith, it is left to the 
prudent judgment of the judge, or of the Ordinary, to allow him 
to retain all or part of the fruits received (Cf. Canon 729). 


LAWFUL TRANSACTIONS CONCERNING SACRED OBJECTS 


It is not simony, if temporal goods are given not precisely for 
a spiritual object or service but on occasion of it, provided there 
is a just title recognized as such either by Canon Law or by 
legitimate custom. Furthermore, it is not simony, if temporal 
objects which have become spiritual by blessing or consecration 
are sold for temporal price, e..g., a consecrated chalice, provided 
the price is not raised for the sake of the consecration or bless- 
ing and provided, as we saw above, that there is no particular 
prohibition of the Church to sell the certain sacred object 
(Cf. Canon 730). 

It is not always easy to distinguish between what is given on 
occasion of a spiritual service or the conferring of something spiri- 
tual, and what is given for the spiritual object as such. The Church 
allows her ministers to receive a certain amount of recompense 
or their spiritual services, and she demands that certain fees be 
paid for dispensations and spiritual favors conferred upon indi- 
viduals. From this practice men unfavorable to the Church have 
taken occasion to blame and condemn the Church. That the min- 
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isters of the Church have a right to demand from the faith- 
ful a recompense for their spiritual ministration is clearly taught 
by St. Paul. In order to avoid arbitrary demands on the part of 
the ministers, the Church has passed laws in these matters deter- 
mining the amount of recompense that may be demanded. Law- 
ful customs in these matters are considered the same as laws, 
but if at any time these customs tend to an undue burdening of 
the people, the supreme authority of the Church, or in local cus- 
toms the Bishop, may at any time regulate these affairs. 

In reference to fees demanded for dispensations and other 
concessions, it must be remembered that these fees are used either 
for the support of the clergy holding office and doing clerical 
work and to cover the expenditures necessary to maintain these 
offices at the papal or episcopal court, or the fees are demanded 
for the maintenance of works of charity and other ecclesiastical 
institutions of the Church. It is certainly within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical authorities to make special 
demands upon those who request special service and favors from 
the Church. There would be reason to complain if those things 
which are necessary for the salvation of souls could not be ob- 
tained by persons just because they are not able to pay the usual 
fees. However, only those who are ignorant of the laws 
of the Church or those so disposed that they cannot see any good 
in the Church, no matter what she does, can say that the Church 
denies to the poor the spiritual blessings necessary for salvation. 
Every student of Canon Law knows that the Church severely 
forbids all pastors of churches to refuse church service, Sacra- 
ments, burial, etc., to those who are too poor to pay the usual 
offerings or fees. Likewise, in the matter of dispensations and 
favors that may be needed by poor people the Church provides 
for the application “in forma pauperum” in which case either noth- 
ing is to be paid or at most a few cents to cover cost of sta- 
tionery and postage. 

If one, for the sake of justifying his complaint against the 
Church, still objects, saying that, in spite of these provisions of 
Canon Law, it is a fact that the rich are able to obtain conces- 
sions which the poor can never get, we would ask the opponent 
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whether he means favors which are necessary in order that a 
person’s soul might not be endangered, e. g., in matters of mar- 
riage dispensations, or whether he means other concessions, It 
is certain that the Church does not refuse to the poor dispensa- 
tions that may be necessary to avoid danger of sin, provided the 
Church can dispense in the case. In fact, many dispensations, 
like those of fast and abstinence, favor rather the poor than any 
one else. It is possible that some individual clergymen pay too 
much attention to the wealthy and not enough to the poor, but 
neither the Church nor any other society can stop every abuse. 


PENALTIES FOR THE SIN OF SIMONY 


Concerning the penalties for simony the Code, in Canon 2371, 
decrees that all persons, including those in episcopal dignity, who 
with full knowledge have raised others to orders, or have been or- 
dained through simony, or who have by the same crime adminis- 
tered or received other Sacraments, are by law suspected of her- 
esy. The clerics, moreover, incur suspension reserved to the 
Holy See. 

Canon 2392 rules that those who committed simony in any 
ecclesiastical offices, benefices or dignities, incur, besides invalidity 
of the appointment and the duty to restore any revenue of the 
benefice which they might have received (Cf. Canon 729), the fol- 
lowing penalties: 


1) Ipso facto excommunication simpliciter reserved to the 
Holy See. 

2) Ipso facto perpetual privation of the right to elect, present, 
or nominate for such offices, benefices or dignities. 

3) If the guilty persons are clerics, they are in addition to be 
suspended. 














THE OPTIMISM OF CHRIST 
By the Rev. JosepH Kreuter, O.S.B. 


There are few preachers of the Word of God who at times do 
not fall under the spell of a dangerous pessimism with regard to the 
results of their preaching. Conditions have so changed, they say 
or think, that preaching has lost its former religious, social power 
and position among the masses; the sermon is no longer capable 
of arousing them from the materialism of the time. Various other 
influences, which in our highly-strung and progressive age are 
brought to bear upon the individual, have been greatly multiplied 
and intensified. And last but not least, the press has become a pow- 
erful rival of the sermon. Great results from preaching are there- 
fore out of the question, it is thought. 


This is no doubt a grave error. The importance of the sermon 
must not be overrated; but, on the other hand, it should not be 
underrated. It is, indeed, no panacea for all evils; the sermon alone 
is unable to reform the world. But neither the press, the Holy 
Sacrifice, the confessional, the school, the parish society taken sepa- 
rately can attain this end. All must work hand in hand. 

Indeed, the success of the individual sermon frequently seems to 
be entirely out of proportion to the energy expended. But the 
reason for this is generally to be sought in the sermon itself, and 
not in the power of the Word of God. “The preaching of the 
Apostles renewed the face of the earth. Has the Word of God in 
our age ceased to be what it was described by the Apostle, living and 
effectual and more piercing than any two-edged sword? Has long- 
continued use blunted the edge of the sword?” (Pope Benedict XV. 
in his Letter on Preaching, 1917). 

The preacher complains of the lack of results from his sermons, 
and the hearers perhaps complain of the poor sermons. We should 
rather wonder that our preaching produces the results it does, con- 
sidering the fact that many a preacher postpones his preparation 
to the end of the week. It may even happen that some churches are 
emptied by the preaching done there, as it also happens that large 
crowds are drawn by preachers imbued with Apostolic zeal and a 
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high esteem for the exalted preaching office. Well-filled churches 
are, of course, a condition for the proper success of the sermon. 
The fact that our Catholic people come more than ever of their 
own accord to the sermon is one reason for our optimism. And it 
would be a grave violation of our homiletic duty were we to take 
advantage of this zeal of the faithful and withhold from them the 
very best we can give. 


The sermon of to-day has the same aim that it had throughout 
the ages, viz., to preserve the Christians in the faith and in the 
life according to their faith. Its purpose may even be said to grow 
with the needs of the times to guide the seeker after truth, to 
strengthen the weak in faith and grace, to lead back the erring. 


The press cannot supplant the sermon; it may indeed assist it in 
its work, and must be welcomed in this capacity. It will, however, 
never become a substitute for the sermon—the ordinary, time- 
honored, divinely-ordained means of propagating our faith. Thus 
it will be seen that even in our day the sermon is a force which 
works quietly, nevertheless ceaselessly. Should we eliminate its 
influence but for one year, the appalling results would open our eyes 
to its effects. As it is, the preacher himself is not in a posi- 
tion to trace these effects, but they are present in a greater or lesser 
degree. It is the nature of God’s grace to work quietly and covertly, 
yet most effectively. The preacher then has all reason to combat 
the baneful homilitic or pastoral pessimism, and assume in its stead 
a hopeful optimism, which at all times has been the father of great 
achievements. To do so he must turn to the highest model of all 
pastors, Jesus Christ, whose ambassador he is, and study His 
method and words. 

Was not Jesus Christ an optimist? Only one not conversant 
with the Gospels could assert the contrary. Indeed, He was highly 
optimistic from the beginning of His public life to its very end on 
the cross. His example the preacher and pastor must follow, from 
Him he must learn to take the right view of the age, and to pre- 
serve optimism in his work as well as faith in mankind. 

Christ was optimistic in His doctrine, and in His life. His 
optimism kept the right mean between a blind idealism and a cold 
indifferentism. He was fully aware of the difficulty fallen man 
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~ has in realizing the high ideal He Himself came to preach: “Be ye 


perfect, even as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” Yet never for 


a moment did He lose faith in man. Far from being an enthusiast, 
He was far from being a pessimist. Pessimism paralyzes all activ- 
ity and despairs of ever reaching the goal. But our Saviour had a 
clear conception of His aim, made a wise choice of all means to the 
end, and directed them to the realization of this aim. He con- 
demns as unfit for the kingdom of heaven him who puts the hand to 
the plow and then timidly looks back. From His lips came that 
beautiful parable which we read in the Gospel of St. Luke: “For 
which of you have in mind to build a tower, doth not first sit down 
and reckon the charges that are necessary, whether he have where- 
withal to finish it: Lest after he hath laid the foundation, and is not 
able to finish it, all that see it begin to mock him, saying: This 
man began to build, and was not able to finish.” What sublime 
optimism! 

Whence flows this optimism of our Lord? It has its deepest root 
in His knowledge of the soul and the heart of man. He, the Cre- 
ator of the human nature, per quem omnia facta sunt, knows well 
the intricate mechanism of thought and emotion that constantly 
sways the human soul to and fro. He knows that man is not all 
good; He has not the highest opinion of the man of His time. Yes, 
He is even fully convinced that none are just, hence He asserts in 
unmistakable terms that all must be converted and do penance, if 
they wish to measure up to the high standard which He came to 
preach: “But unless you shall do penance, you shall all likewise 
perish.” And yet in spite of this general sinfulness of mankind, 
Christ is optimistic. He knows that men are the creatures of His 
Heavenly Father, and that originally all was good, as it proceeded 
from His hands. Ab initio non fuit sic; evil only came into this 
world through the agency of the devil and man’s misuse of free 
will. But, whereas the devil and his angels are forever obdurate 
in their malice, man remained capable of salvation. Not even the 
hypocritical Scribes and Pharisees did He consider beyond the pale 
of redemption, although He often condemned them in harsh terms 
for their blindness and obduracy. This He did only when they re- 
jected the great graces repeatedly held out to them. None is lost in 
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His eyes as long as a spark of life and the least speck of good-will 
remains in him. Not even the pagan nations are out of His reach, 

“Many shall come from the rising of the sun even to its setting 
and sit at table with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” And it is in 
consequence of His unbounded optimism that at the end of His 
earthly career He gives His Apostles the definite command: “Go ye 
into the whole world and teach all nations.” His knowledge of 
man justified His hope, as the subsequent history of Christianity 
plainly shows upon every turn. 

His optimism was so great that it communicated itself to His 
apostles and their successors in the ministry, and they in consequence 
never for a moment lost faith in man, in Jew or Gentile, in spite of 
determined opposition, even in the face of cruel persecution and 
death. No wonder, for they had frequently been witnesses of the 
successful labor of the Master in behalf of individuals as well as of 
large gatherings. They had seen the outflow of His optimism, had 
experienced it in their own persons—for over two years He had 
patiently borne with their petty jealousies, weakness of faith and 
understanding—they had heard of the mercy and love, manifested 
by Him toward one of them, whom He knew as the “Son of Perdi- 
tion,” of His forgiving word pronounced in His agony over the 
Pharisees, Scribes, and executioners: ‘Father, forgive them”; not 
even then did He despair of their conversion. The disciples realized 
that their Master had lived and died in optimism. ‘And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all to myself.” 

The optimism of our Saviour rests, in the second place, in His 
unlimited trust in the efficacy of the Word of God, as the means by 
which He was to save mankind. One need but read the Gospels 
to find abundant proof for this. He compares himself with a sower, 
who goes out to sow the good seed of the Word of God. The field 
is the world. As the husbandman sows his seed in hopes of an 
abundant harvest, so our Saviour, the Creator of the forces of 
nature, knows that the seed of the Word will in due time spring up 
and bear fruit. This optimism is His Messianic activity He ex- 
presses in a beautiful parable (Mark, iv, 26-30): ‘And he said: So 
is the Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the earth. 
And should sleep, and rise, night and day, and the seed should 
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spring, and grow up whilst he knoweth not. For the earth of itself 
bringeth forth fruit, first the blade, then the ear, afterwards the full 
corn in the ear. And when the fruit is brought forth, immediately 
he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.’ Could he 
express in clearer terms His full confidence in the efficacy of God’s 
word? This does however not imply that in every instance the seed 
of His Word would bear fruit. Some of it will fall by the wayside, 
some upon stony ground and some among thorns, and meet the fate 
described in the same chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel. “But some fell 
upon good ground and brought forth fruit that grew up and in- 
creased and yielded, one thirty, another sixty, and another hundred- 


fold.” In other words, Christ teaches His disciples and their suc- 
cessors in office that they should live in great hopes: “Going they 
went and wept, casting their seeds, but coming they shall come with 


joyfulness, carrying their sheaves” (Ps. cxxv, 6-7). 


But our Lord said, “The field is the world.” Does this not imply 
that the seed of the Word of God is in great danger of losing its 
force and efficacy? Christ frequently in the Gospels calls the world 
God’s enemy and says that it is in constant opposition to the King- 
dom of God. But let us not forget the fundamental truth that 
Christ primarily came to redeem—to save the world. “In the world 
you shall have distress, but have confidence, I have overcome the 
world.” God loves the world in spite of all its wickedness, and He 
sent His only begotten Son into the world to save it. The conver- 
sion of the world is the only reason for His coming. Does it appear 
from this that He despaired of the world? “I am come that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent me,’ He addresses His 
Heavenly Father, and therefore He sends His Apostles: “Go out 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel.” They were not to 
retire from the world, but to be active preachers in the world. But 
one thing they were to guard themselves against: contamination 
with the world. They should not become of the world; for the 
greatest calamity that could befall them and their mission would 
be that the spirit of the world which they were sent to overcome 
should take possession of them. “You are the salt of the earth, if 
the salt lose its savor—wherewith shall it be salted? you are the light 
of the world.” Here, humanly speaking, the optimism of the 
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Master might have found sufficient reason to turn into pessimism, 
at the thought that the seed of His Word might eventually lose its 
power in the hands of His ministers. But He knew the preventive: 
He would “send the Spirit of Truth” upon His ambassadors. The 
Holy Ghost would preserve the purity, the light and power of 
truth. Veritas liberabit vos. And so it shall be to the end of time. 
The Truth by its very nature radiates light and dispels darkness, 
as its history in the past nineteen centuries has testified in many 
nations. and countless individuals. Portae inferi non prevalebunt 
adversus eam. 

Why, then, lose confidence in man, and in the effect of God’s 
word, in the face of Christ’s abiding optimism? He laid the foun- 
dation for our hopes. He came not to judge the world, but to save — 
it. He promises solemnly: “I shall be with you to the consumma- 
tion of the world.” Si Deus pro nobis, quis contra nos? In His 
very death on the cross He sees the crowning and consummation 
of His work: Consummatum est! 

The optimism of the Master could not help but be contagious. It 
was His ardent desire that His disciples, too, should be imbued with 
it. Whenever He was compelled to reveal to them some of the 
future difficulties in their missionary activity, He would invariably 
add a consoling word to dispel any pessimism that might rise up. 
~“Amen, amen I say to you, that you shall lament and weep, but 
your sorrows shall be turned into joy. In the world you shall have 
distress; but have confidence, I have overcome the world,” are 
among the last words of His touching farewell to them. What 
wonder then that His disciples caught this optimism and preserved 
it in their arduous labor even unto martyrdom! One need but read 
the pages of the Acts to realize this fact. 

It has been asserted by enemies of the Church that the Apostle 
of the Gentiles carried the germ of a destructive pessimism into the 
Christian religion. Nothing could be further from the truth. He 
wielded the sword of the Word of God as no missionary has done 
since. It was he who first carried the Gospel to the Gentiles. Once 
at least, he, too, was under the spell of pessimism. He found him- 
self in the great city of Corinth, a veritable Babylon with its pagan 
temples, synagogues, schools of pagan philosophy, immoral cults 
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He had preached without results, he had even endangered his life. 
The inhabitants had little time for higher things. Business, politics, 
pleasure and lust—a picture of our own age—engaged their minds. 
The Apostle became despondent and impatiently said to them: 
“Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean.” But the Lord 
said to Paul that night in a vision: “Do not fear, but speak; and 
hold not thy peace. Because I am with thee: and no man shall set 
upon thee, to hurt thee; for I have much people in this city” (Acts, 
xviii, 6, 9, 10). And trusting in the power, which can raise life 
from death, “he stayed there a year and six months, teaching 
among them the word of God.” “TI believe,” he later writes to the 
Corinthians, ‘therefore I speak.” More than others he was con- 
vinced of the power of the Word of God: “For the Word of God 
is living and effectual, and more piercing than any two-edged sword; 
and reaching unto the division of the soul and the spirit, of the 
joints also and the marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart” (Hebr., iv, 12). He no doubt had in mind 
that beautiful simile of Isaias, lv, 10-11: ‘“‘And as the rain and the 
snow come down from heaven, and return no more thither, but soak 
the earth, and water it, and make it to spring, and give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater: so shall my word be, which shall go 
forth from my mouth. It shall not return to me void, but it shall 
do whatsoever I please, and shall prosper in the things for which I 
sent it.” 

The optimism of the Master and His disciples must never be al- 
lowed to give way to pessimism in the Church, least of all in our 
age. The same foundation must uphold it now as then: the efficacy 
of God’s word—“Its preaching then renewed the face of the 
earth’’—and faith in the moral nature of man: Anima naturaliter 
christiana. Optimism is at all times capable of producing great 
results, whereas pessimism paralyzes all activity and begets indif- 
ferentism. It must, however, be a progressive optimism, in as much 
as it must prompt us to adapt our work and method to the needs of 
the time. The very fact that the world at large takes an ever- 
increasingly indifferent, even hostile attitude toward Christ’s king- 
dom, even as it did in the time of the early Church, must remind its 
ministers more and more of the word of its Founder: Regnum 
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meum non est de hoc mundo, and of their consequent duty to exem- 
plify by word and example this great truth. Vita clerici evangelium 
populi. The farther mankind drifts away from the appreciation 
of the higher things of life, the more must they opportune et impor- 
tune point out the sublime way to Truth and Life, and contrast its 
eternal blessings with the vanities of the world, preach with the 
greatest enthusiasm the Gospel they exemplify in their lives. They 
must not extend their activity to, and expend their energy upon, 
work for which the Lord has neither called nor qualified them. 
“As the Father sent me, so I send you.” What does it profit them 
to gain the whole world, if they save not the souls of the world. 
They must concentrate all their ambition, enthusiasm and energy 
upon altar, pulpit, confessional, school, society, the Charities. In 
these fields they may work with the greatest possible optimism, for 
here the words of their Exemplar apply: “I will be with you.” “I 
have labored,” says St. Paul, “more than the rest, not I, but the 
grace of God in me,” A moderate sort of pessimism cries out: 
Here God alone can help! but optimism replies: God helps them 
that help themselves. God demands that man does his share, and 
then He will supply his failings and shortcomings and bring about 
the desired results. Gratia supponit naturam. 


It is, moreover, the nature of pessimism to see but the evil in 
the world, and to overlook the good. There may be some excuse 
for this, because the good by its very nature usually remains below 
the surface, whereas the evil is plainly on the surface. The surface 
is easily misleading. 

Pessimism is impatient ; it desires to see immediate results, forgets 
that God’s work in the soul through man’s activity is compared with 
the sowing of seed. Not finding adequate and immediate results, 
it loses courage, becomes despondent, and would apply the words of 
the Apocalypse, xvi, 1: “Go and pour out the seven vials of the 
wrath of God upon the earth.” Such pessimism more than once 
showed itself in the history of the Church. The Apostles them- 
selves once forgot the words: In patientia vestra possidebitis animas 
vestras, when upon being denied night shelter in a Samaritan town 
they would have called God’s vengeance upon the inhospitable town: 
“Lord, shall we not say that fire descend from heaven and consume 
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them?” Mark well the words of the Evangelist: “Jesus rebuked 
them saying: You know not what you say. The Son of man is 
not come to destroy souls, but to save them.” He hopes that some 
of those who to-day reject Him may to-morrow or later turn to 
Him and be saved by Him. Wherever we turn we find no place 
for pessimism. Hopeful optimism holds the field; it alone has a 
real claim to it. 

Just one sort of optimism must, however, be banished, namely, 
extreme supernaturalistic optimism. It declares that the success of 
the sermon depends solely on the grace of God to the exclusion of 
all personal efforts at rhetoric. This is a grave error. 

Whoever knows the relations that exist between nature and grace 
will also know that a prudent application of the rules of rhetoric 
will enhance the effect of the Word of God. Rhetoric must, cf 
course, not degenerate into the cheap sophistry and bombastic 
loquacity against which St. Paul inveighs (1 Cor., i, 17) in the 
words: “I preach the Gospel, not in wisdom of speech, lest the cross 
of Christ should be made void,” and be emptied of its sublime mean- 
ing under the weight of the ballast of art and of sophistry. “Beware, 
lest any man cheat you by philosophy, and vain deceit” (Col., ii, 8). 

But, on the other hand, give to the art of rhetoric its due value 
in the structure of the sermon, imitating the Master in His power- 
ful discourses, St. Paul in the ardor of his eloquence, and all great 
workers of the Lord’s vineyard in their sound optimism and careful 
preparation. The conviction will then soon assert itself that even 
in our materialistic age there are still many souls willing to listen 
and to understand the preacher of the Word, and that “the Word 
of God is still living and effectual and more piercing than any two- 
edged sword, capable of renewing once more a degenerated world.” 








THE LITURGY 


Adapted from the French of the Abbé Sicard. 
By the Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 


Liturgy among the pagan Greeks meant originally a service to the 
State undertaken by any citizen. In the Old Testament the word 
signified the public service of the Temple (Exod., xxxviii, 27), 
and in the New also we read of Zachary “departing to his own 
house, when the days of his liturgy were accomplished” 
(Luke, i, 23). St. Paul tells us that the Mass is a religious ser- 
vice superior to the sacrifices of the Old Law, stating clearly 
that the Christian High Priest “has obtained a better liturgy” 
(Heb., viii, 6). 

The word liturgy to-day is used in two different senses: it 
may mean either the principal public official service of the Church, 
the Mass; or all the rites, ceremonies, prayers and Sacraments of 
the Church, as distinct from her private devotions, such as the 
rosary. 

Worship, or homage to God, is both interior and exterior. It 
should not be merely interior, as some liberal Protestants main- 
tain; for man is not a pure spirit, but a creature composed of soul 
and body. He is bound, therefore, to worship God both in soul 
and body. The priest at Mass is ever expressing in gesture and 
posture his inward feelings of adoration, faith, love and sorrow 
for sin. He genuflects to adore Jesus really present; he stands 
as a mark of reverence and respect; he strikes his breast in sor- 
row for sin; he prostrates himself before the altar in token of 
his abasement before the Most High; he makes frequently the 
Sign of the Cross as acts of faith in the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion, while at the same time imploring the divine blessing. Wor- 
ship should not be merely exterior, for then it becomes the hypo- 
critical externalism of the Pharisee, which was so frequently 
rebuked by our Saviour. ‘This people honoreth me with their lips, 
but their hearts are far from Me” (Matt., xv, 8). 

When the Church in her liturgy desired to express in adequate 
language the praise and glory of God, she went at once to the 
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Sacred Scriptures for the source of her inspiration. Her liturgi- 
cal books on every page quote both the Old Testament and the 
New, when she sets forth in her prayers and hymns the splendor, 
power, justice, mercy and love of God. The psalter is on her 
lips every day when the priest says Mass and recites his breviary. 


No other poet in the history of all literature compares with the 
prophet David in interpreting perfectly man’s inmost aspirations 
after the divine. He images forth with fervor and eloquence 
every prayer of the human heart—prayers of faith, hope, love, 
petition, thanksgiving and worship. The other prophets, too, are 
frequently cited in the Divine Office. They are always speaking 
of the punishment of Israel for her infidelities and her rejection 
of the Messiah, and always foretelling the coming of the great day 
of Yahve, the advent of Jesus Christ, the Expected of the Nations. 
Yahve alone is true and immutable; He alone is true God, chastis- 
ing all iniquity, and punishing all injustice. The idols of the pa- 
gans are vanity and-nothingness, while Yahve is holy, just, merci- 
ful, long-suffering and all-powerful. Merely external sacrifices are 
an abomination to Him, unless His worshippers adore Him in 
spirit and in truth. Man’s purpose in life is “verily to do judgment 
and to love mercy, and to walk solicitous with thy God” 
(Micheas, vi, 8). 

The prophet Isaias is especially loved by the Church, and she 
teaches that the “Servant of Yahve” he speaks of is beyond ques- 
tion Jesus Christ, our Lord. From the very beginning he has been 
considered by the Christian people as the greatest literary genius 
of all the prophets. As a writer well puts it: “There is in his 
compositions an uncommon elevation and majesty of conception, 
and an unparalleled wealth of imagery, never departing, however, 
from the utmost propriety, elegance and dignity. Sometimes he 
displays most exquisite tenderness, and at other times austere 
severity ; he successively assumes a mother’s pleading and irresistible 
tone, and the stern manner of an implacable judge, now making 
use of delicate irony to bring home to his hearers what he would 
have them understand, and then pitilessly shattering their fondest 
illusions, or wielding threats that strike like mighty thunderbolts. 
He never allows the conviction of his mind or the warmth of his 
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heart to overdraw any feature or to overstep the limits assigned 
by the most exquisite taste” (Charles L. Souvay, Cath. Encyel,, 
Vol. VIII, p. 184). 

The Book of Job is used by the Church as a book of consolation 
for the sorrowing and afflicted. It teaches clearly that misfortune 
is not a sign of God’s hatred and abandoment, but is frequently 
an earnest of God’s special love and predilection. 

Even in the historical books of the Old Testament there are 
passages of tenderness and charm, which the liturgy loves to use. 

We instance as an example the elegy of David lamenting the 
death of Saul and Jonathan: “The illustrious of Israel are slain 
upon thy mountains: how are the valiant fallen. Tell it not in 
Geth, publish it not in the streets of Ascalon; lest the daughters 
of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph. Ye mountains of Gelboe, let neither dew, nor rain come 
upon you, neither be they fields of first fruits; for there was cast 
away the shield of the valiant, the shield of Saul as though he had 
not been anointed with oil. From the blood of the slain, from the 
fat of the valiant, the arrow of Jonathan never turned back, and 
the sword of Saul did not return empty. Saul and Jonathan, 
lovely and comely in their life, even in death they were not divided; 
they were swifter than eagles, stronger than lions. Ye daughters 
of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you with scarlet in delights, 
who gave ornaments of gold for your attire. How are the valiant 
fallen in battle. Jonathan slain in the high places. I grieve for 
thee, my brother Jonathan; exceedingly beautiful, and amiable 
to me above the love of women. As the mother loveth her only 
son, so did I love thee. How are the valiant fallen, and the weapons 
of war perished” (2 Kings, i, 19-27). 

The New Testament, naturally, is the constant witness in the 
liturgy of the Church’s love of Jesus Christ, her Lord. It may 
lack the literary finish of the Old Testament, and the graces of the 
Jewish poets, whose sublime utterances make the Jewish scriptures 
the greatest literature in the world. But it far surpasses it in the 
beauty and simplicity of the Gospel story, in the sweetness and 
charm of its portrait of the Son of God, and in His marvellous 
message of God’s superabundant love for His people proved by 
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His passion and death for their sakes. Every day at the Epistle 


and Gospel of the Mass the priest reads the words of Jesus Christ 
Himself, or the teaching of the Apostle St. Paul, His most beloved 
disciple, and His most perfect interpreter. He also recites the 
Nicene Creed, which sets forth clearly and succinctly the essence 
of the Gospel, and the Lord’s Prayer, taught by the Saviour to 
the Twelve as the highest expression of worship and the best type 
of petition for temporal and eternal favors. Many of the other 
Mass prayers breathe forth the divine spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. The Kyrie Eleison expresses the people’s cry for mercy 
and pardon, the Alleluia their joy and exultation, the Deo Gratias 
their spirit of thanksgiving, the Gloria Patri their faith in the 
Most Blessed Trinity, their responses to the priest’s salutation, The 
Lord Be With You, their memory of the primitive greeting of the 
Apostle (Gal., vi, 18). 

The hymns of the liturgy add an element of reality to its set 
prayers, and interest the assembled faithful by imaging forth their 
inner feelings of adoration and worship. They play the same role 
in the Divine Office as the choir in the tragedy of the ancient 
Greeks. St. Paul more than once speaks of the hymns and can- 
ticles of the early Christians (1 Cor., xiv, 26; Col., iii, 16; 
Eph., v, 19), most of which have unfortunately been lost to us. 
The Gloria in Excelsis gives us an excellent idea of these primitive 
hymns, which came forth spontaneously from the lips of men and 
women filled with the enthusiasm of an overwhelming love of 
Christ their Saviour. What a power of conversion the hymns of 
the martyrs must have been, as they died for Christ in the amphi- 
theatre singing in the midst of their torments the divine praises? 
Many of the hymns of the fourth and fifth centuries have come 
down to us in the words of Prudentius, Hilary, Ambrose, Fortu- 
natus, and Gregory. The Middle Ages also have enriched the 
liturgy with many beautiful hymns, such as Stabat Mater, the Dies 
Irae, the Vexilla Regis, the Tantum Ergo and the like. The men 
that composed them were filled with the spirit of Old and New 
Testament, and were inspired by the Biblical songs, like the Canticle 
of Moses, the Magnificat of the Blessed Virgin, the Benedictus of 
Zachary, and the Nunc Dimittis of the aged Simeon. 
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The liturgy also has a special music of its own, plain chant, It 
has grown up with the liturgy from the beginning, and has in- 
fluenced its development to a great extent. Its zsthetic beauty 
has attracted many a modern scholar, non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic, and its fitness to express worship and prayer is now uni- 
versally acknowledged. Often its real beauty is disguised under 
the veil of an imperfect and inadequate rendering, but it wins 
the most prejudiced when sung by trained soloists and choirs, im- 
bued with the Church’s true spirit and tradition. 

During the first three centuries there were two forms of singing, 
the responsorial and the antiphonal. The responsorial was sing- 
ing in which the congregation joined; the antiphonal consisted in 
the alternation of two choirs. The fourth century witnessed the 
great development of the antiphon, viz., a short melodic compo- 
sition sung in connection with the antiphonal rendering of a psalm. 
This antiphon was repeated after every verse of the psalm, the 
two choirs uniting in it. The monasteries of Egypt and Syria were 
especially active in the development of Church music. In the West 
the antiphonal method superseded the responsorial through the in- 
fluence of St. Ambrose. He used it for the first time in Milan 
in the year 386. It was soon after adopted in nearly all the 
Churches of the West. 


Pope St. Gregory compiled the liturgy and the music for the use 
of the city of Rome, but the prestige of his name and his See 
caused it to spread everywhere throughout the West. From time 
to time trained singers were sent to other countries to keep alive 
the Roman tradition, and copies of the Roman choir-books, sent 
abroad by the hundreds, secured uniformity in the melodies. The 
Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X. was inspired by a strong desire to 
restore the traditional chant to the Church, and to drive forth 
the secular music that was profaning the sanctuaries of the Chris- 
tian world. 


The liturgy, 7.e., ceremonies of the Sacraments are of absorbing 


interest, whether we consider their historical origin or their 
beautiful symbolism. Many of them go back to the early days 
of Christianity, even to apostolic times. How expressive the sym- 
bolism of external washing was generally considered may be gath- 
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ered from the use of lustral water by the pagans, from the Jewish 
custom of baptizing their proselytes, and from the baptism of John 
the Baptist (Mark, i, 8; Luke, iii, 16). The symbolism of the 
Sacrament of Baptism instituted by Jesus Christ was not new, but 
He gave it an efficacy that distinguished it from all its types. In 
the New Law Baptism is the Sacrament by which we are born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost (John, iii, 5), by which we 
receive in a new and spiritual life the dignity of adoption as sons 
of God and heirs of God’s kingdom, 


The infant is brought to the door of the Church by the sponsors, 
where it is met by-the priest. In the child’s name the sponsors ask 
the Church for faith, while the priest breathes upon the child and 
exorcises the devil. The child’s forehead and breast are then 
signed with the cross, the sign of salvation, while the priest im- 
poses his hands upon him. Salt is then placed in the child’s mouth, 
to signify that he is “to be delivered from the corruption of sin, 
experience a relish for good works, and be delighted with the food 
of divine wisdom.” The priest then touches the ears and nostrils 
of the child with spittle, to recall our Saviour’s curing of the blind 
man, and to signify that baptism enables the mind to discern 
heavenly truth. Then follows the threefold renunciation of the 
devil with his works and pomps, and the anointing with the oil of 
catechumens, “‘on the breast that he may cast off error and ignorance 
and may receive the true faith; on the shoulders that he may shake 
off negligence and torpor and engage in the performance of good 
works,” 

The sponsors next declare their faith by reciting the Creed and 
the Lord’s prayer, and the priest baptizes the child in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity. The purple stole is changed to a white one 
to signify the cleansing of sin effected by baptism. The child’s 
head is next anointed with chrism, “to give him to understand 
that from that day he is united as a member to Christ, his Head, 
and engrafted on His body; and therefore he is called a Christian 
from Christ, but Christ from chrism.” 

In the primitive Church a white robe was worn by the newly 
baptized for some time after Baptism. To-day in its stead a white 
veil is placed momentarily upon the child's head with the words: 
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“Receive this white garment, which mayest thou carry without 
stain before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou 
mayest have eternal life.” Then a lighted candle is placed in the 
sponsor’s hands with the words: “Receive this burning light, and 
keep thy Baptism so as to be without blame. Observe the com- 
mandments of God, that, when our Lord shall come to His nup- 
tials, thou mayest meet Him together with all the saints, and 
mayest have life everlasting, and live forever and ever, Amen.” 

In the early Church if a pagan wished to become a Christian, 
he was first given a brief instruction in Christian doctrine, and 
tested for a time to see whether he was in earnest in his demand 
for Baptism. He was called an inquirer, was allowed to be present 
at the first part of the Mass, but had to leave immediately after 
the sermon. When he had been sufficiently tested, he was admitted 
into the rank of the catechumens. He was signed on the fore- 
head with the Sign of the Cross, as St. Augustine tells us 
(De Cat. Rud., xxvi), and hands imposed upon him with certain 
prayers, as Eusebius relates (Vita Const., iv, 6). In Rome the 
bishop breathed upon him, exorcised the devil, and placed in the can- 
didate’s mouth a little exorcised salt. At Mass the catechumens 
remained after the inquirers had left, but they themselves were 
dismissed before the Mass of the Faithful began. Their course 
of instruction often lasted for two years (Council of Elvira), 
although later on St. Gregory reduced it to forty days. 


The ceremonies and rites of the final preparation for Baptism 
were most elaborate. There were seven scrutinies or assemblies 
in which the candidates were presented and examined by the bishop. 
At the first scrutiny they merely handed in their names. After 
the collect of the Mass the exorcist exorcised them, while the 
priest signed them with the cross and laid his hands upon them. 
The last scrutiny took place on Holy Saturday. The priest this 
time performed the exorcism and the ceremony of the Ephpheta 
(Mark, vii, 34). Then followed the anointing on the breast and 
back, after which the candidates pronounced the three-fold renun- 
ciation of Satan, and recited the Creed. The actual initiation, 
which included Baptism, Confirmation and Communion, took 
place at the Paschal Mass, at which the catechumens assisted for 
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the first time. On the Sunday after Easter they put off their 
white garments, and were henceforth regarded as full-fledged 
Christians. 

The Sacrament of Penance to-day is essentially the same as in 
the early Church, and implies confession, contrition, absolution 
and satisfaction. But the public penance of the early days had a 
ritual of its own, just as the catechumenate. Public penance did 
not necessarily involve a public avowal of sin. The confessor 
always determined what the penitent should do outside of his sacra- 
mental confession. In the East there was a priest penitentiary, 
especially appointed to hear confessions and to impose public 
penance. (Sozomen, H. E., vii, i, 6; Socrates, H. E., v, i,9.) The 
confessor could oblige the penitent to appear before the bishop and 
his council, so that they might decide whether the crime was of 
such a nature that it ought to be publicly confessed. On Ash 
Wednesday as a rule the public penance was imposed; this ex- 
cluded the sinner from the church, and obliged him to perform cer- 
tain penitential exercises, known as the exomologesis. 


Tertullian thus describes it: Exomologesis is the discipline which 
obliges a man to prostrate and humiliate himself, and to adopt a 
manner of life that will draw down mercy. As regards dress and 
food, it prescribes that he shall lie in sackcloth and ashes, clothe 
his body in rags, plunge his soul in sorrow, correct his faults by 
harsh treatment of himself, use the plainest meat and and drink, 
for the sake of his soul and not of his belly; usually he shall 
nourish prayer by fasting, whole days and nights together he shall 
moan, and weep, and wail to the Lord his God, cast himself at the 
feet of the priests, fall on his knees to those who are dear to God, 
and beseech them to plead in his behalf’ (De Poenit., ix). 

The exomologesis terminated with the reconciliation on Holy 
Thursday just before Mass. The bishop presided, assisted by his 
priests and deacons. They consulted together to determine what 
penitents were to be reconciled. The penitential psalms and the 
litanies were recited, and the bishop preached on the necessity of 
living a good Christian life. The penitents, holding lighted 
candles, were then led into the Church, and after certain prayers 
had been said, public absolution was given them. Whether this 
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meant the remission merely of the temporal punishment due their 
sins, Or was a sacramental absolution is uncertain. 

Confirmation in the Western Church is, as a general rule, ad- 
ministered by the bishop. At first there is a general imposition 
of hands, while the bishop prays that the Holy Ghost may come 
down upon the candidates. He then anoints the forehead of each 
one with chrism, saying: “I sign thee with the Sign of the Cross, 
and confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Lastly he gives 
each one a slight blow on the cheek, saying: “Peace be with thee.” 
A final prayer asks that the Holy Ghost may dwell in the hearts 
of those who have been confirmed, and the ceremonies end with 
the bishop’s blessing. 

The anointing symbolizes strength to combat valiantly for the 
faith; the balsam in the chrism signifies the fragrance of virtue 
and the odor of sanctity of Christ; the Sign of the Cross the 
courage to boldly confess~Christ; the imposition of hands and the 
blow on the cheek enrolment in the service of Christ. 


(To be continued.) 





CASUS MORALIS 


Reconciliation of Enemies 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case.—Anadratus and Roscius who had lived on good terms for 
many years had a quarrel in which Anadratus was the aggressor. 
After that they treated one another as enemies and were regarded 
as such by others. Anadratus afterwards removed to a distant 
city. The bad feeling has died down on both sides, but there is no 
probability that the two men will meet again in this world. 

During an argument Sempronius called Torquatus an ugly word 
and received a blow in the face. They now realize that the dis- 
agreement arose from a misunderstanding, but each thinks the 
other should apologize. 

Andronicus through carelessness did serious damage to the prop- 
erty of his neighbor Brutus. Andronicus is as wealthy as Brutus; 
but he asks the latter to forgive and forget the accident. 

Question 1.—Is there a duty of reconciliation for those who are 
at variance? 

Question 2.—Which of the parties must seek reconciliation ? 

Question 3.—When should reconciliation be sought ? 

Question 4.—Is the offender obliged to make an apology? 

Question 5.—Does pardon of offenses include forgiveness of 
debts ? 

Question 6.—Are Anadratus and Roscius bound to reconcilia- 
tion? 

Question 7.—Should Sempronius or Torquatus make the first 
advance towards reconciliation ? 

Question 8.—Is Brutus obliged from charity to condone the 
damage done by Andronicus? 


Solution.—There is a duty of reconciliation for those who are 
at variance. Our Lord declares that without such reconciliation the 
very homage one offers to God is unacceptable, and that he who 
does not fulfill his duty in this respect will be accused before the 
judgment seat of God and delivered over to punishment (Matt., v, 
23-26). 
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From our Lord’s direction that the person whose brother has 
anything against him must go and be reconciled with his brother 
it is concluded that the duty of seeking reconciliation rests: (a) not 
with the one who has been offended, but with him that gave the 
offense; (b) when both oifended, with him that offended more; 
(c) when both offended equally, with him that offended first. 
When it is doubtful, as frequently happens, which party is obliged 
to seek the reconciliation, it should be urged on both. 

3. (a) Internal reconciliation by an act of contrition and the 
putting away of hatred must not be delayed. No good work done 
for God (Matt., v) or for our neighbor (1 Cor., xiii, 3) avails 
without charity. (b) External reconciliation should be sought as 
soon as circumstances make it possible and prudent. It is not nec- 
essary to seek reconciliation when the other party is absent and can- 
not easily be found, nor when there is danger that overtures 
towards reconciliation might make matters worse. 

4. External reconciliation means the manifestation of sorrow on 
the part of the offender and of forgiveness on the part of the one 
offended. As a formal apology is usually very embarrassing to 
both parties, it is necessary only when a tacit apology would be 
inadequate to the offense, as when a superior has been offended 
or the wrong itself has been very serious. Generally it suffices to 
show by friendly words or deeds that one regrets what happened, 
has laid aside ill feeling and wishes to be on good terms with the 
other party. 

5. Pardon of enemies means that one has put out of his heart 
every feeling of hatred and of sinful wrath and aversion that was 
caused by their trespass. It does not require that one remit to an 
offender the obligations incurred by the offense. Hence a person 
who has been insulted or injured by another must pardon the 
offense, but he is not obliged to forego satisfaction or reparation. 
On the contrary, if prompted not by desire of revenge but by love 
of justice, he may even seek the punishment of the culprit before 
a court without any injury to charity. 

6. Anadratus and Roscius are not obliged to put themselves to 
serious inconvenience nor to use extraordinary means in order to 
show their reconciliation. They are not bound to what is morally 
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impossible. But each must be willing to do his part, if circum- 
stances permit, Anadratus to manifest his regrets and Roscius his 
forgiveness. An exchange of friendly greetings would seem to be 
an easy way to accomplish this. 

7. Sempronius and Torquatus were equally offenders, but the 
offense of Sempronius provoked that of Torquatus. Sempronius 
should make the first advances towards reconciliation. If the ex- 
pression he used was very insulting, he ought to apologize. 

8. Brutus is not obliged from charity to condone any of the 
damages that Andronicus owes him, as the latter can afford to pay 
them as easily as the former can afford to forgive them. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ANNUAL Vows AND MILITARY SERVICE 


The S. Congregation of Religious was asked whether in Congre- 
gations and Religious Institutes, in which according to their Consti- 
tutions annual vows are made after the novitiate, those men who 
are bound to do military service may after the completion of their 
novitiate be admitted to annual vows. The Holy See had decreed, 
July, 15, 1919, that those held to military service could not take a 
three years’ vow as the Code demands generally in all Orders and 
Congregations, but only a temporary vow to last up to the day on 
which they will either be required to begin the military service, 
or on which they are finally declared unfit for said service. 

In reference to annual vows the S. Congregation answers that 
they may take these annual vows, but that these will expire on the 
day on which they start actual military service. (Acta Ap. Sedis, 


vol. XII, page 73.) 


ANNUAL COLLECTION FOR THE COLORED MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


The March number of the Acta Apostolice Sedis contains a Let- 
ter of the S. Congregation of the Propaganda of Sept. 29, 1919, in 
which the S. Congregation reminds all bishops of the Catholic 
Church that Pope Leo XIII., of blessed memory, by his Encyclical 
Letters of Nov. 20, 1890, had ordered all the bishops of the 
Church to take up in all churches and chapels a collection each 
year on the Feast of the Epiphany for the benefit of the Colored 
Missions of Africa, and that the money collected was to be for- 
warded not to individual Missions of Africa but to the S. Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda. The said Congregation complains that 
many dioceses have entirely forgotten about this order of Pope 
Leo XIII. and it wishes to remind the bishops of the same. (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. VII, page 74.) 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


TIME FOR THE SOLEMN Vows IN RELIcious ORDERS; THEIR 
SIMPLE PERPETUAL Vows MADE BEFORE THE CODE BECAME 
Law Are Not Repucep To TEMPORARY Vows. 

Question. A lay brother in an Order with Solemn Vows made his simple 
vows before the Code came into force (May 19, 1918). There are two questions 
in reference to such a brother: first, have these vows, which used to be simple 
perpetual vows, become temporary in virtue of the Code so that he at the end 
of the three years can leave without a dispensation? Second, must the solemn 
profession of lay brothers in all Orders of men with solemn vows be made after 
three years’ simple profession, or are those who made simple vows before the 


Code became law to wait six years? 
MASTER OF NovICcEs. 


Answer. According to the decree of the S. Cong. Super Statu 
Regularium, June 12, 1858, clerics as well as lay brothers in re- 
ligious Orders of men could not take solemn vows immediately 
after the novitiate but only simple vows, which were perpetual on 
the part of the one taking the vows, with the obligation of mak- 
ing the solemn vows three years later, unless he was in the mean 
time dismissed by the Order or dispensed from his vows. Under 
the law of Pope Pius X., of blessed memory (Decr. Sacr. Dei Eccle- 
sia, June 1, 1911), lay brothers in these Orders were not to make 
solemn profession until six years from the time of the simple vows, 
and only after the completion of the thirtieth year of age, but the 
nature of the simple vows was not changed, they were considered 
perpetual. 

After the Code became law, doubt was raised concerning those 
men who had made their simple vows before the Code came into 
force and the S. Congregation of Religious answered (Oct. 6, 1919; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, Nov. 1919) that they are to make solemn pro- 
fession according to the Code, namely three years after simple pro- 
fession, and provided they had then completed their twenty-first 
year of age. 

The next question which was raised in regard to this matter con- 
cerned both lay brothers and clerics in Orders with solemn vows, 
who had made simple profession before the Code became law. Ac- 
cording to Canon 574 the first vows in any Order or Congregation 
taken after the novitiate are valid only for three years. The point 
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in question was, whether the simple vows of clerics and lay brothers 
made before the Code became law were in virtue of the Code re- 
duced to temporary vows, so that these men were free to leave, if 
they chose, after the lapse of three years. From the general prin- 
ciples of the Code which declare that the laws of the Code are not 
retroactive, it was to be inferred that these vows remain simple 
perpetual vows and that the simple professed clerics and brothers 
could not leave after three years without a dispensation. That this 
is the true understanding of the Code may be gathered from a 
recent decision given in the Acta Ap. Sedis (vol. XI, 1919, dated 
Oct. 16, 1919). Though this answer does not directly state that 
the vows remain perpetual, still indirectly it says that much, for the 
question asked deals with the dismissal of those who made simple 
vows before the Code became law, and the answer states that dis- 
missal of such religious it to be governed by the former law. 








SALARY OF TEACHING SISTERS Must BE A “LIvING Wace.” 


Question. Would you please tell me what is considered a fair salary for 
Sisters teaching in the parochial schools? With the advanced prices in all 
articles of food and clothing it is certain that the salary paid before the war is 
now by no means a just payment. I want to do what is just and fair. 


PAROCHUS. 

Answer. All intelligent men are agreed that the salary of our 
teachers in the parochial schools paid before the war is now not suf- 
ficient and is therefore not a just payment. Some urge that the teach- 
ing of Catholic Sisterhoods should not be considered like a secular 
profession, in which people engage not so much for any spiritual in- 
tention but rather for the sake of the payment, while the work of 
the religious Sisterhoods is primarily a work of religion and char- 
ity. That is perfectly correct. However, no matter how sacred the 
Sisters’ calling may be, they cannot live without a recompense for 
their labor, neither does God require of them to sacrifice this right, 
even though they may have means from other sources to defray 
the living expenses. 

It is quite evident that the general law of the Church contained 
in the Code cannot possibly regulate the amount of salary of priests 
or teachers, as the amount depends entirely on the conditions in 
the various countries, and these conditions, moreover, are con- 
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tinually subject to change. All that can be stated as a matter of 
principle is what thé Church generally demands for all working 
people, namely “a living wage.” The amount of payment which 
constituted a living wage a few years ago is such no more to-day. 
This much is certain that one dollar a day is not a living wage, even 
if the parish provides for the Sisters everything else except food 
and clothing, as is done in some dioceses, where the parish pro- 
vides the Sisters’ house and its furnishings, heat, water, light, re- 
pairs of the convent. No one will assert that one dollar a day can 
sufficiently cover expenditures for food and clothing and other nec- 
essary incidentals. 

Even if one dollar a day would barely cover the most urgent 
needs of the individual teaching Sister, it would not be a living 
wage, for the individual Sister must absolutely receive a sufficient 
salary so as to be able to help the religious family of which she 
isa member. Otherwise the novitiate, the houses of study of the 
Sisters with all the expenditures of building, equipping and main- 
taining these institutions, would be made impossible. Moreover, 


many Sisters in every Sisterhood to-day are being given a higher 
training which again entails expenditures. It is not just that the 
Sisterhoods should be obliged to depend on charity for these works 
which are undertaken precisely to give our schools properly quali- 
fied teachers. 


It may, perhaps, be urged that in some parishes which labor un- 
der financial difficulties it is not possible.to raise the Sisters’ salary 
in proportion to the increased cost of living. Such a state of 
affairs where it truly exists is indeed embarrassing, for on the one 
hand we have no right to demand of others the sacrifice of their 
just rights and on the other hand the priest who has the spiritual 
welfare of the children at heart dislikes to do without a parochial 
school. We believe, however, that if the pastor explains to the 
people the true state of affairs, the people will be willing to make 
a special effort to do what is just and fair toward the Sisters. The 
Sisterhoods have been ready for many a sacrifice and have often 
and in many a place given their life and work for a very small re- 
compense. If we, however, expect the Sisterhoods to advance and 
keep abreast with the advanced education of our day, the parishes 
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which employ the Sisters must pay for their work generously, for 
otherwise these Sisterhoods cannot have the necessary means to 
carry on the education of the Sisters. A living wage for the Sis- 
ters, therefore, does not mean just a sufficient salary that enables 
the individual Sister to make her living, but a salary such as will 
enable the religious family of the Sisters to live and carry on the 
work in which it is engaged for the interest of the Church. 


INDIVIDUAL Priests ARE OBLIGED TO KEEP A RECORD OF THE 
* StrpeNps ror Hoty MAsses WHICH THEY RECEIVE 


Question. Ina recent gathering of priests the question was discussed whether 
individual priests are obliged to keep a record of the stipends for Holy Masses 
which they receive and of the fulfilment of the obligations assumed. Some said 
every priest was obliged and the bishop could demand an account of the ful- 
filment of the obligations; others contended that this was the priest’s private 
2ffair in which they could do as they pleased, provided they conscientiously ful- 
filled the obligations. 

SACERDOS, 


Answer. The Code of Canon Law (Canon 843) in the first place 
obliges the rectors, both secular and regular, of churches and other 
religious institutes in which stipends for Holy Masses are usually 
received, to have a record in which there is accurate notice, made 
of the number of Masses, the intentions, the amount of the stipend 
and the fulfilment of the obligation. In churches and institutions 
subject to the bishop these records are to be inspected each year by 
the bishop or his delegate. In exempt religious communities the 
records of Masses must be kept by the local superior, and the Pro- 
vincial is obliged to inspect these records each year in the same 
manner as the bishop does in the churches subject to him. 

The Code, furthermore, obliges all priests both secular and re- 
ligious to keep an accurate record of the Masses they receive and of 
the fulfilment of the obligations (Canon 844, §2). 

The individual religious priest must according to the regulation 
of most religious communities give the stipends he receives to the 
local superior. One record is kept of all Masses received by the 
priests of a community and the individual priest is relieved of fur- 
ther obligation. 

The individual secular priest must keep a record of the Masses 
he accepts, and if he cannot say the Masses himself, he may give 
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them either to his bishop or to any priest whom he personally 
knows to be trustworthy in assuming the obligation, or to one who 
though not personally known to him has a recommendation from 
the bishop of the priest who wishes to transfer stipends. 

Though an individiual secular priest may not receive many sti- 
pends for Masses, nevertheless it is important that he have an 
exact account of those which he receives and of the fulfilment of the 
obligation, or of the transfer of the Masses to another priest. It 
may happen that the priest suddenly falls ill and dies, and doubt 
may arise as to the fulfilment of the said obligations. For this 
reason it is prudent, if many Masses are received by him, to have 
a small box marked for the purpose in which the stipends are de- 
posited until the Masses are said, so that there may be at all times 
sufficient money in this box for the remaining obligations. Other- 
wise there may be a, good deal of trouble in case the priest dies 
suddenly. 

The bishop has certainly the right to inquire in the visitation 
about the fulfilment of obligations assumed by accepting stipends 
for Masses, for this matter is not altogether private but regulated 
by Canon Law and it is one of the clerical obligations which are 
subject to the supervision of the bishop just as well as the life and 
conduct of the priest. 


OBLIGATION OF MAKING GENERAL CONFESSION 


Question. It happens at times that people who have received the Sacraments 
quite frequently will confess that they think they have failed to confess some 
eae committed years ago. Should a general confession be demanded 
of them? 


NEO-SACERDOS. 

Answer. The Church has taught from the beginning that Christ 
demands confession of grievous sins committed after baptism as a 
necessary condition of receiving pardon. Christ delegated to the 
authorities of His Church the power of reconciling sinful men with 
God. Though the confession is a humiliation and a penalty, still 
God demands a great deal less of humiliation and penalty than our 
secular courts of justice demand of the offender against the civil 
laws, for every phase of the crime is exposed in court and made 
public without regard to the feelings of the offender. Nevertheless, 
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in as much as confession is a penalty for sin, it should not be im- 
posed unless it is certain that the law of Christ applies in the case, 

In the case under consideration the priest should not insist on 
a repetition of the former confessions before he is certain that there 
is an obligation on account of wilfully bad or deceitful confessions, 
He should, therefore, first ask whether the penitent knew at the 
time when he committed the sin that the action was a grievous sin, 
for before God the frame of mind counts in which the action is 
committed and sin is what we knew and thought it to be at the time 
we did sin, not what we thought of it later on. If the penitent is 
not sure whether he did consider it a mortal sin at the time, there 
is no obligation of repeating the confessions. Even if he was sure 
that it was a mortal sin when he committed the act, one should 
know whether he continually went to confession with the knowledge 
that he had not been sincere. If he had forgotten about the sin for 
a number of years, there is no obligation of repeating the confes- 
sions made in good faith. Finally, if he says he was always both- 
ered on account of that concealment and had not had the courage 
to confess the sin, one may still ask whether he was conscious of 
the fact that his confessions and Holy Communions were sinful and 
an insult to God’s sacred institutions. If he was conscious of.-this 
fact, there is nothing to excuse him from a repetition of the mor- 
tal sins from the time that he concealed that sin. After inquiring 
how often he went to confession and Holy Communion, one should 
go through the main points of the commandments of God and the 
Church and the special duties of his state of life and in a few 
minutes the necessary confession can be made. A complete con- 
fession is hardly possible no matter how long a person might reflect, 
if it extends over several years, for the average person hardly - 
remembers what he did a few months ago. A good will and. dispo- 
sition is the most important factor in such confessions. In any 
case, it would be imprudent to send persons away to come again 
tater on so as to give them time to prepare better, for if they were 
once overcome by want of courage, they may easily be overcome 
again and never approach a priest again. Kindness and patience 
and happiness over the return of a sinful soul are the marks of a 
true priest in those cases. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 














Hinmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of July 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 


By the Rev. Huey Pope, O.P. 
S1xtH SuNpDAy AFTER PENTECOST 
Mark, viii, 1-10 


“He hath filled the hungry with good things; the rich He hath sent empty 
away.” —Luke, i, 53 


A. Christ had compassion on the multitude. 

a) This was a real and no fictitious compassion; He felt for 
them because He Himself had experienced hunger in the desert; 
He was “tempted in all things like as we are,”’ Heb., iv, 15. 

b) Many would have been inclined to refuse sympathy to them 
on the ground that it was their own fault and that they should not 
have come out into the desert without having made due provision. 
B. He would not send them away fasting. . 

This is a commentary on the words of Our Lady’s “Magnificat” 
quoted above. 

a) He sent away the rich empty because in St. Thomas’s words 
they were “fastidious.” 

b) These people were neither rich nor contemptuous. 

c) Yet their wants were inarticulate; apart from their physical 
hunger they were conscious of a want which they could not frame 
in words. 

C. “He hath filled the hungry with good things.” 

a) They were attracted by a “Good” they only partly compre- 
hended. 

b) They had three days’ trial and experience of Him and the 
charm of His company. 

c) The “Good” thing they received! It was not Holy Commu- 
nion, it was rather a promise and figure of it; for they were wit- 
nesses of and in a sense partakers in a stupendous miracle. 

D. “Many had come from afar.” 
889 
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a) He had drawn them like a magnet so that they forgot their 
ordinary life and its demands. 

b) We are compelled to contrast our own sluggishness which we 
have to combat with such difficulty. 

c) Is it possible that we ought to be reckoned among the “fasti- 
dious” rich? Yet perhaps we are inclined to think that we have no 
absolute need of Holy Communion, that we can get on very well 
without it! © 

SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Matt., vii, 15-21 
By Tuer Fruirs YE SHALL Know THEM 

1. It is as well to study the whole of this portion of the Sermon 
on the Mount ; too many are content with the one sentence, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” a sentence which they are fond of 
applying to others, but hardly ever to themselves—at least not 
honestly. 

2. We are warned to beware of false prophets; they will seduce 
by an exterior appearance of piety. We may presume, then, that 
such persons will appear at all stages of the world’s development, 
and history shows that this has always been the case. 

a) We are to judge of their pretensions by the fruits they pro- 
duce. 

1) The first question, then, must be: What claims and preten- 
sions do they make? Rarely do people pause to ask this simple 
question when new-fangled doctrines are offered in this gullible age. 
Yet how astounding is the demand made upon our credulity at times! 
But even more astounding is the assent so readily given to the most 
unwarranted claims! 

2) The second question must be: “What real good do such people 
do?” And here again how often we find people asking rather: 
“Can this new claimant talk well’ What a commentary on this that 
St. Paul expressly disclaims the power to talk well! 

b) If claims are made, then we have the right-and the duty to 
examine the credentials of those who make them. Two instances 
are afforded us of such claims: those of certain heretics, e. g., the 
Albigenses in the thirteenth century. They made great pretensions 
to piety and to austerity of life. But what good did they do? 
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Jealousies, persecutions and hatred of all who opposed them seem 
to have marked their career. The great test always is: Do such 
people make men better? And the answer has to be in the nega- 
tive. The second case is a modern one: Spiritualism and its claims. 
Has it helped to make the human race better? If not, it is not of 
God. 

3. We must now apply this to own selves. 

a) My state of mind may demand of me certain claims and pre- 
tensions. Do I live up to them? I resent such claims on the part 
of others unless I am convinced by their lives that such claims are 
justified. 

b) In the inner life of my own soul: I have certain aspirations 
and desires. What is the result of them? Do I perchance produce 
evil fruit? If so then I am in the wrong path. Perhaps, again, 
while not conscious of producing evil fruit, I may find it hard to 
discover the good that I do? It may be that God hides it from me; 
it may be that I do not take pains enough? 


E1cGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Luke, xvi, 1-9 - 
THE Unjust STEWARD 

1. There are many lessons taught in this parable, but as its in- 
terpretation has perhaps provoked more controversy than any other 
parable in the Gospels, it will be well to try and grasp first of all 
its plain literal meaning. 

a) Vers.1,2. The steward is accused of misdealing ; his master 
is convinced that the charge is well-founded and, therefore, dis- 
misses him; but first of all he demands an account of his affairs. 

b) Vers. 3-7. The guilty steward faces the situation; he makes 
no attempt at rebutting the charge; he is simply concerned to con- 
trive means for ensuring a comfortable subsistence when he actually 
ceases to be steward. 

c) Ver. 8 is the key to the whole situation: his master—who is a 
man of the world—commends the steward’s shrewdness, though of 
course does not mean that he exonerates him from blame or rein- 
states him in his office. Christ adds a comment on the steward’s 
shrewdness, viz., that the children of this world are much shrewder 
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in their dealings with one another than are unworldly people. (We 
must note that the words “tm their generation” should be rendered 
“into” or “towards” ; it is an accusative, not an ablative. ) 

d) Ver. 9 is Our Lord’s own commentary on the whole story 
and is directed to the instruction of those very “children of the 
light” who are not sufficiently shrewd—in the good sense of the 
word—in their dealings with one another. “J say to you”—by 
contrast with the commendation offered by the steward’s master— 
make friends, as the steward did, with your money while you are 
on earth; that the friends thus secured may by their prayers and sup- 
plications win you a place, not by their comfortable fireside— 
which was all the steward aimed at—but in the mansions of eternity. 

2. The lessons are many: we can ask ourselves practical ques- 
tions on nearly every verse: 

a) Ver. 1. One day the devil will accuse me; perhaps truly! 

b) Ver. 2. I shall have to give an account and there will be no 
room then for evasion; it will be final; it will mean either hell or 
heaven! 

c) Passing over the many questions suggested by vers. 3-8, I 
may well ask myself whether I am doing anything to win for 
myself those truest friends, people who will pray for me when I 
am dead. 

NintH SuNnpDAy AFTER PENTECOST 
Luke, xix, 41-47 
THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF CHRIST 


1. He wept over the city which at the turn in the road revealed 
itself in all its splendor as the band of travellers came from 
Bethany. He dwells on three points: 

a) The Jews ought to have known their opportunities. 

b) Their punishment is hidden from them because they will 
not see. 


c) He knew in detail what was to happen; for to God all things 
are present whether they are past or future. 

2. The whole life of Christ must have been a bitter disappoint- 
ment or rather series of disappointments; St. John insists on this 
when in the opening clauses of, his Gospel he says “He came unto 
His own (propria), and His own (proprii) received Him not”; | 
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“the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” Ps. xxiii, 1, but 
we men, for whom He was to die, alone have free will with the 
consequent power to reject the claims of our Creator and Re- 
deemer! | 

3. We must note that He wept for them,.not for himself. Yet 
He had done all that was possible for them save violate their free 
will. This is the meaning of the “improperia” addressed to the 
congregation on Good Friday at the unveiling of the Cross, cf., 
Mich., vi, 3, and Isaias, v, 4. We have often good reason to feel 
disappointed with others for whom we have labored. But how 
often this disappointment is rather self-pity than sorrow for those 
who have failed us? - 

a) We are so ready to blame them but do we blame ourselves 
sufficiently ? 

b) Do we never ask ourselves whether perhaps it is our example 
rather than our words which have failed? It is remarkable how 
careful Our Lord was to set example before words though we 
are apt to attach most importance to His discourses, but cf. 
St. John, xiii, 10-17. St. Paul, too, knew the value of example 
cf. 1 Cor., ix, throughout. 

c) Again, how often do we ask whether we have shewn suf- 
ficient sympathy and understanding? We look at other peoples’ 
problems from our own standpoint which may of course be right, 
yet unfortunately is not the point of view of those whom we are 
anxious to help. 

4. Others fail us; do we never fail Christ? We expect Him to 
shew us every consideration and to make every allowance at our 
judgment. It is at least possible that this may depend on the allow- 
ances we have made for others. 
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Home Training 
By the Rev. A. B. SHarpe, M.A. 


“These words which I command thee shall be in thy heart, and thou shalt tell 
them to thy children.”—Deut., vi. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Importance of home training. After-life in great measure 
determined by it; the formation of character, which is the chief part of 
Education, its special object. 

2. Circumstances and temperaments vary; but the following general prin- 
ciples are of universal application—(a) Children must be studied individually; 
(b)The true purpose of home training is to fit them for life in the world. 
(c) They must be taught religion from the earliest possible moment. 

3. Methods of training must vary widely in different cases. But 
(a) Parental authority must be upheld; (b) It must be grounded on love, 
supernatural as well as natural; (c) parents must set a good example; 
(d) They must tell their children nothing that is not true; (e) They must 
try to obtain their children’s confidence; (f) They must seek for God’s heip 
by prayer. 

1. Of all the responsibilities which life imposes on human beings 
there is none greater than that of parenthood. It is all the heavier, 
because it is mainly a responsibility to God, and only in a very 
minor degree to man. Within very wide limits, parents may bring 
up their children as they please; all that society requires of them 
is that they should provide sufficient maintenance for their children, 
and take some sort of precaution against their growing up in a state 
of complete illiteracy. But God requires much more of parents, 
or of those who take their place. The training of children is, from 
the Christian point of view, nothing less than a branch of what 
St. Chrysostom calls “the art of arts, the direction of souls.” Of 
it the same Saint says: ‘What is a greater task than to guide the 
souls and mould the character of the young? I hold him a greater 
artist than any painter or sculptor who knows how to form the 
youthful mind.” It is to this “art” that parents are called; and on 
the way in which they respond to this vocation the future, humanly 
speaking, of their children, and their own eternal welfare in great 
measure depends. Just as a well-fed and well cared for child will 
normally grow up into a strong man or woman, so one that is 
trained in christian duty and nourished by divine grace will grow 
up into a well-principled and well-conducted Catholic; and on the 
other hand, just as a moment’s neglect or carelessness on the part 
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of nurse or parent may make of the child a life-long cripple, so a 
little neglect, even a thoughtless word or action, may cause a moral 
or spiritual deformity which may never be cured in this life, or 
even perhaps, in the life to come. The reason is, in the one case 
as in the other, that childhood and youth are the periods in which 
body and soul are plastic; as the years pass they harden, and never 
can wholly lose the impress they received at the beginning of life. 
It has been said that what is learned before the age of five is of 
greater importance than all that can be learned afterwards. 
Whether an age can be so precisely fixed or not may be doubt- 
ful; but it is at least certain that generally speaking the bent and 
character of adult life are determined in very great measure by the 
experiences of childhood. It is then that the ideas are assimilated 
and the habits of mind formed on which the child’s whole outlook 
depends. Such ideas and habits make as it were the background 
on which all subsequently acquired knowledge is projected; they 
impart shape and color to all after-experience, and provide the 
terms in which it will be interpreted. In other words, it is the for- 
mation of the child’s character that is the special province of 
parents; and this, it need hardly be said, is by far the most im- 
portant part of the education it is the parents’ duty to provide. For 
education, it must be remembered, is not the same thing as instruc- 
tion, but is the “bringing out” of the latent powers of mind and 
body in their right proportions and due subordination to each other. 
Instruction is as a rule best delegated to those whose business it 
is to give it; but for the training of character the close and intimate 
contact, from the very beginning, of parents and children is of 
incomparably greater importance than any influence that can be 
exerted by the ablest of teachers. It is true that instruction is not 
without its effect on character, and that some amount of instruction 
is inseparable from any kind of training. But instruction is 
addressed primarily, if not solely, to the understanding; whereas 
character is formed by countless influences, which affect body, 
mind, will and affections all at once or in turn, and act in all 
directions, but make their way by obscure channels into the “depths 
of personality’ itself. 
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2. The proper object, then, of parental or home training is above 
and before everything the formation of character—to habituate the 
child to right ways of thinking, believing and acting, so that they 
may become like instincts, never to be forgotten and hard to dis- 
obey. Such training will be a spring and inspiration of conduct 
through life, and in every possible situation. But here arises the 
question of detail; and it is here that serious difficulties really begin. 
Children are not all alike; they differ not only in sex and age, but 
in natural disposition and ability; they are naturally inclined to 
different virtues and different faults—some are forward and some 
are shy, some are demonstrative and others self-restrained, some are 
precocious and others are backward—no two are precisely alike in 
any one respect. Then, too, parents differ as much as children, and 
in the same ways; a line of conduct that comes natural and easy to 
one parent is practically impossible for another; moreover, the way 
in which children are brought up must depend to a considerable 
extent on their parents’ worldly position and circumstances; and 
these again vary endlessly. Is it possible to lay down any rule or 
principle that can be of general application to such a variety of con- 
ditions? Certainly no scheme can be framed which will provide for 
every detail of circumstances and idiosyncrasy. Nevertheless there 
are certain general rules which if rightly applied will solve all the 
difficulties to which special circumstances can give rise. The first 
is that children must be individually studied in regard to their 
moral qualities, as well as in regard to their physical ones. Every 
decent mother studies her children’s health; she takes precautions 
against the development of particular weaknesses and predisposi- 
tions to disease, and tries by all means to encourage the elements 
of strength in their constitutions. The same individual care and 
forethought are needed for their moral health; indeed, since the 
subject is more complex and more obscure, even greater care and 
more constant study are required. 

In the next place, it must be remembered that the object of train- 
ing is to make men and women. Children will not be children all 
their lives; and to aim simply at making them model children is to 
neglect the true purpose of education altogether. It has often been 
remarked that model children seldom turn out well in after life. 
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The reason is that they have been taught how to be good children, 
but not how to be good men and women. If training is to be 
efficient, it must be adapted to the gradual growth of the child to 
maturity ; it must provide opportunities and incentives for initiative, 
for self-reliance and enterprise, for perseverance and self-festraint, 
for courage and resolution in the face of difficulty and failure; and 
these things are as a rule learned only by making mistakes and cor- 
recting them. Children must be helped to learn gradually, as their 
age advances, to stand alone morally as well as physically, to solve 
their own difficulties, to make rules of conduct for themselves. 
They are like plants that must be “hardened off” before they are 
set in open ground; if they have to go straight from the hot-house 
of home to the garden-bed of the world, they will in all probability 
wither and die in the keener air. 

Thirdly, it need scarcely be said that religion must hold the chief 
place as an influence in moral training. Children should learn, as 
soon as they can learn anything, to regard prayer and the Sacra- 
ments as the channels of grace and blessing; and the familiar and 
untechnical instruction in the elements of religion, which parents are 
evidently better able to give than anyone else, is the foundation on 
which all later knowledge of whatever kind will be most securely 
based. A child that has learned to know and love God is already 
prepared, as otherwise he cannot be, to understand rightly the teach- 
ing of life; and the earlier this knowledge and love can be implanted 
in him, the more thoroughly will they be absorbed and assimilated, 
and ire less danger will there be of their eradication by the tempta- 
tions, intellectual and moral, which must sooner or later be encoun- 


tered. Children have as a rule a remarkable aptitude for religion, 
due no doubt to the absence of the corrupting influences of the 
world; and parents should take the earliest and fullest advantage 
possible of their receptivity in this respect. It is the greatest of all 
the privileges of parents that they have an opportunity which no 
one else has of leading their children at the earliest possible moment 
into the presence of God. 


3. Lastly, a word must be said as to the methods to be adopted. 
These must of course vary indefinitely, according to the various 
temperaments and circumstances of children and parents. But there 
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are some general considerations which should be carefully remem- 
bered. First, there must be authority; and consequently rules, 
which must be enforced if they are not to be worse than useless. 
Parental authority is of divine institution, and upon its recognition 
depends the recognition of all the other forms of authority which 
are more or less directly related to it. There is little prospect that 
an undutiful child will ever make a good Catholic or a good citizen. 
But, in the second place, parental authority must be evidently 
grounded on love. Home should not be like a school or an insti- 
tution; it is not impersonal law that should create the atmosphere 
of home, but personal affection. Parents have, as a rule (though 
not invariably), a natural affection for their offspring which they 
share with the lower animals. But in Catholic parents there must 
be also the supernatural love which alone is proof against domestic 
worry and anxiety, and is alone able to devote itself unselfishly to the 
child’s welfare. Again, example is at least as important as precept. 
Children are exceedingly observant, and quick to draw practical con- 
clusions. It is utterly useless for parents to teach their children a 
religion that they themselves neglect to practise, or to exhort them to 
kindness and forbearance if they are witnesses of constant bickerings 
between father and mother. “It is quite time for you to go to bed,” 
said a mother to a reluctant child, “all the little chickens are gone to 
bed.” “Yes, mother,” said the child, “but the old hen has gone to bed 
too.” In few things is it more important to be scrupulously careful 
than in the matter of truthfulness. Children should never be told lies, 
even on those subjects about which parents may feel unable to tel! 
them the whole truth. An American mother once told her growing, 
daughter that there was really no such person as Santa Klaus. 
“O mother,” the child replied, ‘and is there no God either?” <A 
child that can no longer believe its parents is like a ship that has 
lost its compass. Confidence is essential between parents and chil- 
dren; but it must not be forgotten that confidence cannot be forced, 
and is quite incompatible with fear. And in the difficult task that 
parents undertake God’s help and direction are above all things 
needed, and must be specially sought by frequent and earnest prayer. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


False Prophets 
By the Rev. CHaries Brueut, D.D. 


“Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves.’—Matt., vii, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our life compared to a voyage on a trackless sea. Need of a 
reliable pilot. False guides that lure us to destruction. 


1. The number of false teachers in our age great. This due to a wrong 


application of the principle of the freedom of speech. Hence our Lord’s 
admonition very timely. 


2. The authorized teachers sent by the Church. Efforts of the Church to 
safeguard the purity of faith and morals. Care to be exercised in the 
selection of reading matter for the household. 


3. Tests by which we can easily detect false prophets. Denial of the 
Divinity of Christ a sure sign. Lack of reverence for the Blessed Virgin. 
Belittling the practices of the Church. Tampering with the convmandments 
of God. , Denying the existence of eternal punishment. 


The pure teaching of the Lord to be found with the authorized teachers 
of the Church. To these we should listen and avoid those who adulterate 
the Word of God. 

My friends: The world has aptly been compared to a stormy 
sea upon which the frail bark of our life has been launched. Over 
this trackless expanse of water we are seeking our way to a haven 
of rest and to a port which affords shelter and security. The happy 
issue of a voyage of that kind will very much depend on the knowl- 
edge and the trustworthiness of the guide to whom we entrust our- 
selves. If the pilot who steers our course is unfamiliar with the 
dangers of the deep or if evil designs lurk in his heart, we will 
never reach the desired haven, but will be wrecked on the reefs 
and the shoals. 

Our pilgrimage to heaven is likewise beset by many dangers and 
treacherous pitfalls. To attain to our goal we are greatly in need 
of good and reliable guides. Otherwise we are sure to go astray, 
to miss the narrow path and the narrow gate and to be drawn 
towards the broad road that leads to perdition. The Lord, who 
himself is the way and the light, has given us guides and leaders 
who will safely conduct us to eternal salvation and bring us to the 
everlasting mansions of the Father, if we heed their counsels and 
warnings. 

But, unfortunately, there are false teachers, treacherous guides 
that will mislead us and like the will-o’-the-wisp lure us to death 
and perdition. Against these the Gospel of to-day warns us: “Be- 
ware of false prophets.” 
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It is of paramount importance to us that we be able to dis- 
tinguish the true teachers from the false, lest we be ensnared by 
error and become the victims of their deceitfulness. This is the 
more important in our own days since the number of false teachers 
has become legion. In view of this insidious propaganda of error 
_which is going on and which is carried out with great resourceful- 
ness, incessant vigilance is required on our part to maintain the 
purity of the inherited faith both of ourselves and those entrusted 
to our care. We will try to find out more about these false 
prophets so solemnly denounced by our Lord that when they cross 
our path we may be able to unmask them and to discover their ne- 
farious purposes. | 

1. Every age has its false prophets. As tares grow among the 
good wheat, so these teachers of falsehood spring up among the 
teachers of truth. Even as there are men who will circulate false 
money, thus robbing their fellow citizens of their honest gains, and 
others who will sell adulterated food, thus ruining the health of 
many, so there are unscrupulous men who will disseminate falsehood 
and poison the minds and souls of their hapless victims. In one of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies a deadly poison is administered through the 
ear. In life it happens not unfrequently that spiritual death finds 
its way into the soul through the sense of hearing. For falshehood 
is like a poison that kills. 

But never were there so many teachers of falsehood, so many 
designing seducers of the unwary as in our own days. This in 
part is due to a wrong interpretation of the principle of the free- 
dom of speech and the freedom of the press. Irresponsible and 
ignorant persons arrogate unto themselves the office of teaching, 
blind leaders leading the blind. The result is sad to contemplate. 
The flood gates of error have been opened and a wave of false- 
hood is sweeping over the earth. The lecture platform, the school- 
room, the stage, the periodical, the daily paper, the novel and even 
the ordinary conversation. have become so many vehicles to: dis- 
seminate pernicious falsehoods. 

Our Lord’s admonition, then, is indeed very timely. Indis- 
criminate reading, unrestrained curiosity, the unchastened desire 
of hearing everybody and everything cannot but prove dangerous 
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to faith and morals. In the selection of books and in the choice of 
teachers we must exercise judgment, or we will inevitably fall into 
the hands of false prophets and imbibe the poison of false doc- 
trine. 


2. The Church does her part to protect the faithful against error 
and falsehood. She designates authorized teachers to whom we 
are to listen; she erects schools, in which we may acquire secular 
knowledge and professional training without danger to our souls; 
she places on certain books the stamp of official approval ; others 
she condemns as harmful and calculated to undermine faith and 
good morals. We must not regard these efforts of the Church 
in behalf of the purity of faith as a restraint on our personal lib- 
erty. They are no more an infringement of our personal rights 
than are the endeavors of the government to protect us against 
counterfeit money and adulterated food. It is not possible for 
each individual to subject the food he buys to a chemical analysis 
and to decide for himself whether it is wholesome or injurious to 
health. Therefore, the State assumes this task for us and protects 
our bodily health against the practices of unscrupulous dealers and 
manufacturers. Nor is every one properly equipped to judge for 
himself of the value and merits of a doctrine proposed by a spe- 
cious lecturer or a plausible writer. Hence, the Church under- 
takes to point out to us the errors which we must shun and the doc- 
trines we must distrust. For this vigilance which the Church exer- 
cises in behalf of us we ought to be very thankful and willingly 
submit to the restrictions it imposes upon us. It means safety to us. 


Before purchasing books and magazines for the family reading 
table, it is advisable to make inquiries as to their attitude with re- 
gard to faith and morals. For, as the serpent hides under the green 
foliage and under the bloom of beautiful flowers, so many a false- 
hood lurks in the pages of gorgeously bound books and between 
the gaily colored covers of periodicals. So it will be well to find 
out from a competent judge which books may be read without 
detriment to our faith and the purity of our souls. Under no 
circumstances should a book that has been condemned by the 
Church be tolerated in a Catholic home. There is with respect to 
this important matter too much carelessness among Catholic 
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parents. They do not realize the extent of their responsibility. 
They would not allow poison to lie about the house readily ac- 
cessible to every one in the household; yet they suffer books to re- 
main on the shelves of the family bookcase that will instil deadly 
poison into the minds of the reader. “Beware of false prophets.” 
But since the invention of the printing press, false prophets have 
made the printed page very often the medium of their false 
teaching. 

3. In some cases it will be impossible to have recourse to the 
authority of the Church or its ministers to obtain an authentic 
evaluation of the merits of the teaching of a person or a book. 
Then we must judge for ourselves. Here are some of the tests 
we may apply in that case. 


Any doctrine that breathes a different spirit than the doctrine 
of Christ is to be rejected. Nothing is to be taken from His teach- 
ing, nothing is to be added to it. He was the truth. His words 
are words of life. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but His 
words shall not pass away. If there is any one who attempts to 
change the articles of faith or to tamper with the commandments 
of God, him we must brand as a false prophet and shun as a leper, 
for his very breath taints our soul and spreads deadly infection. 
When any one denies the divinity of our Lord, we need listen to 
no further arguments. Such a one stands self-condemned as a false 
prophet. The tongue that detracts from the honor of Christ in any 
way is not inspired by the spirit of God, but is prompted by the 
spirit of falsehood. This criterion was suggested by the Apostle 
St. John himself, who was so close to the Lord and who had 
such profound knowledge of his teaching. “Dearly beloved, he 
says, believe not every spirit; but try the spirits if they be of God; 
because many false prophets are gone out into the world. By this 
is the spirit of God known. Every spirit which confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit that 
dissolveth Jesus is not of God” (1 John, iv, 1-3). This is funda- 
mental. Any disparaging word about Christ will be to us an indi- 
cation that we are in the presence of a false prophet, however high- 
sounding or ingratiating otherwise his doctrine may be. 
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Another acid test by which we are able to tell a false prophet 
immediately and infallibly is this: If he speaks irreverently of 
the Blessed Virgin we have every reason to look askance at him 
and to shun him as a ravenous wolf. It is plain that one who can 
tarnish the fair name of one so pure, is out of tune with every 
noble instinct of nature, that his mind is coarse and vulgar, that 
his thoughts turn to things low and ignoble. Such a one has dis- 
qualified himself as a prophet of Christ, for Christ cannot look 
with favor upon the lips that slander the memory of His beloved 
mother. In applying this test we will never go wrong. The Fathers 
of the Church call our Blessed Lady the destroyer of heresy and 
the bulwark of the true faith. The evil turn of a man’s mind will 
be most quickly detected by his attitude towards the Blessed 
Mother. Those who intend to attack our Lord, generally first 
make an assault on the honor of His Virgin Mother. Consequently, 
every Catholic is most jealous of her honor and very sensitive with 
regard to every word that is said about her. 

Those who belittle the practices of the Church cannot be trusted. 
They are not in sympathy with Christ. Christ looks with tender- 
ness upon the Church, for according to St. Paul she is His bride 
and His love of the Church is made the model of the love and re- 
spect which a husband should have for his wedded wife. We may 
rest confident that Christ resents any aspersion cast on the Church 
and that those who have no regard for her cannot be His authorized 
prophets. They are false prophets and their teaching is poisonous. 

There are those who regard the law of Christ as too severe and 
as an unbearable yoke and who try to whittle away the precepts 
that seem irksome to our corrupt nature. They make it a point to 
justify certain transgressions against holy purity and the sacred- 
ness of the marriage relations, hinting that the advance of civiliza- 
tion has made the strict regulations of the early Church obsolete. 
They speak of a vindication of the rights of nature and sometimes 
go as far as to glorify and exalt what they call the unerring 
instincts of nature, forgetting all the while that human nature as 
it is now is corrupted and inclined towards evil. In accord with 
the general tendency of their teaching, they take pains to diminish 
our horror of sin, endeavoring to make us believe that it is unavoid- 
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able and due to a frailty for which we cannot be held responsible. 
That there is hell they cannot bring themselves to believe. They 
plead the goodness of God, speak in glowing terms of His infinite 
mercy and claim that it would be contrary to His love for men to 
inflict everlasting punishment on any one. For the mortification of 
the senses they have little use and scorn it as vain and senseless 
self-torture. o , 

Such teaching bears the earmarks of falsehood, for it is utterly 
at variance with the doctrine of Christ. For, our Lord did neither 
lead nor preach a soft and self-indulgent life. He was particularly 
uncompromising with respect to the virtue of purity and the sanc- 
tity of marriage, condemning even a lustful thought. Only those 
who are willing to take up His cross and partake of His chalice of 
suffering can follow Him. And if He speaks of the mercy of His 
heavenly Father, He is no less emphatic and solemn in insisting 
upon His justice. ‘And fear ye not them, he warns us, that kill the 
body and are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him that 
can destroy both body and soul in hell’ (Matth., x, 26). Those 
who would take the fear of God out of our heart, who would blind 
us against the wickedness of sin and who would make us adopt 
the easy ways and lax maxims of the world, speak not the 
language of Christ. They betray themselves. They are false 
prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly 


are ravenous wolves. 

My friends: Let us listen to those who preach the Gospel of 
Christ and who have the words of eternal life. Let us beware of 
those who have honey on their lips and poison in their hearts, who 
adulterate Christ’s doctrine and who will lead us to eternal ruin. 
Amen. 
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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Unjust Stewart 
By the Rev. Tuomas a K. REIty, O.P., S.T.Lr., S.S.Prob. 


SYNOPSIS. — 


Text. Speaker, Jesus. Listeners, the disciples. Occasion, the last journey 
to Jerusalem. Content, a parable. Title, the Unjust Steward. 


THE ParaBLe. Persons introduced: a wholesale merchant and his debtors; 
a prodigal steward and his friends; an accuser or accusers. 


TRANSACTIONS. Dismissal from service announced; invoice demanded; 
a shrewd readjustment of accounts; commendation. 


AppLicaTIoN. To the Pharisees, descriptively. To the disciples, as a 
warning. To the faithful of all ages, as an exhortation. 


Lesson. God is absolute owner of all wealth. Rich men are God’s 
stewards, but only for a time. Riches are to be used in making friends 
among God’s conscious debtors. Spending them on the godless or appro- 
priating them is wastefulness that leaves one liable to banishment from 
God’s service. 


We cannot properly visualize this parable without reference to 
its historic background and its bearing on our Lord’s actual environ- 
ment. Jesus is the natural born possessor of all the Father owns. 
He knows that in approaching the Holy City He is staring death 
in the face. There He is to fall into collision with the Pharisees 
who are masqued usurpers of the Father’s wealth. Christ has noth- 
ing to hope for from these unjust stewards. Too well does He 
know their ingrained habits of thinking, dreaming, praying, dis- 
cussing, reckoning, aspiring and conspiring only in terms of count- 
ing and exchange. Clearly does He foresee the unfairness with 
which they will shortly test His allegiance in an effort to extort 
a decision on the tribute-money. They require Him to pay an 
entrance-fee at the doors of the synagogues. They are moreover 
secretly plotting against His life because He has so ruthlessly torn 
the masque off their hypocrisy. And they dread His frowns upon 
the business methods of the Sadducees who are in possession of 
the Temple offices and excel in profiteering, not on Mt. Olivet 
alone, but within the sacred precinct of the Temple. What if He 
should renew His former denunciation of them and publicly charge 
them with turning the House of His Father into a den of thieves! 
Oh, the precious chance of capturing Him as prey when Judas will 
net Him in for thirty pieces of silver! 
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The parable is addressed directly to the disciples but its content 
is too pungent not to reach the Pharisees—and they scoff (verse 
14). Moneyed men and money’s slaves, barterers of prayer and 
holy things, oppressors of the widow and the poor, Mammon serves 
them well. Laughter is Mammon’s incense. The disciples, on the, 
other hand, sprung from a race whom the Pharisees judge accursed, 
silently drink in the lesson of the parable. They treasure it in 
their hearts and afterwards reverently communicate it to listeners 
and readers who pray and strive for poverty of spirit like them- 
selves. May we be as they. 

St. Luke depicts the manner of our Lord in warning the Phari- 
sees of their standing in His sight. The time is near when Christ 
will say to them: “You are they whose soothing comfort is to stand 
high in the esteem of men; but God reads your hearts. Now that 
which is high to men is an abomination before God” (verse 15). 
In your hearts and in your deeds you are prodigals. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son has just been uttered. The 
depth of misery to which his dissoluteness reduced him was 
pathetic. But the sequel of the story contains a touching invitation 
‘ to repentance. Will the Pharisees be open enough to heed? The 
prodigal mounted resolutely from the condition of an unfortunate 
child of the natural world into a preferred child of supernatural 
light. He returned to his ever-expectant Father’s home by begging 
his natural father whom he had grieved, to receive him as a hire- 
ling. What an exceptional type! The unjust steward is more 
common. 

The transfer to the disciples of authority, spiritual power and 
vicarious ownership in the Kingdom of God on earth is imminent 
Up to the present, the Pharisees have occupied the Chair of Moses. 
As synagogue-stewards they have spoken well but acted evilly. 
Self-aggrandizement has been their policy, and self-aggrandizement 
in the Kingdom of God accrues only from wilful waste of heavenly 
riches. God had loaned them all they had, and soon His loans will 
cease. Then, when the comforts of their position and broad phylac- 
teries will have been worn to shreds, who will deplore the tomb- 
like nakedness of the skeletons revealed? 
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“To dig I am not able; To beg I am ashamed.” Spiritual prod- 
igality has many forms. In the degree in which it is spiritual, it 
is twin-sister to hypocrisy. Manual labor and beggary are prefer- 
able to it. Can the Pharisees submit to such a change in body and 
mind as manual labor and beggary will induce? The unjust 
steward might have considered repentance, restitution, rehabilita- 
tion, but there is no such suggestion in his mind. His own pleasure, 
ease and personal comfort have always been dear to him and these 
must be secured in his decline with the same judicious economy 
of time, convenience and energy as before. The highest content- 
ment he will shortly be capable of will be one of parasite-existence, 
not in a home of his own—that would be too restraining—but in 
the “houses” of his master’s debtors. 

Strange, indeed! The Pharisees held the surviving race of 
Hebrews together during the stormy period after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The Hebrews of to-day are their religious progeny. 
And has the race in any land a home that they may call their own? 

Now, how did the deposed steward manage? Commercial means 
for commercial ends—and for sociable ends as well! Will shrewd- 
ness herein ever fail? He called together “all his master’s debtors.” 
The oil and wheat men were specimens of common treatment. 
Fifty per cent. off on oil and twenty on wheat. It was a further 
waste of the master’s goods but what matter? It would entitle him 
to a welcome in their homes. 

These were no ordinary debtors. The hundred barrels or baths 
of oil contained “close on nine hundred’ gallons.” The hundred 
quarters or kors of wheat equalled “more than eleven hundred and 
ten bushels.” (Kennedy in Hast. D: B.) The master’s loss 
through the gratuitous reduction seems not to have been noticed. 
The satisfaction of the proprietor on the discovery of the accoun- 
tant’s habitual dishonesty and the prospect of relief after his dis- 
missal led the man to refrain from censure and to commend the 
steward for this final act of shrewdness. 

Our Lord does not criticise the commendation. It is only a 
worldly one at best. What a pitiful outlook, however, it portrayed 
for the Pharisees “who did their works always” to be seen by 
men! In the end, superficial human applause, the kind in which 
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they trusted, would vanish with the visible heavens and earth of 
which it is the most slender and fragile part. 


For the “children of light”’ who were directly represented in our 
Lord’s presence by the listening disciples, there is nothing super- 
fluous or haphazard in what Christ said. The disciples were the 
Little Ones, destined to be the Pharisees’ successors, once the Chair 
-of Moses would be radiantly transfigured into the Chair of Peter 
and the saints. They eventually became Christ’s vicars. The Chil- 
dren of Light are all those who through them believe in Christ. 


The Children of Light have their lot cast in the same world 
with capitalists, brokers, and profiteering monopolists, the specu- 
lators of this world, but they stand apart from the unjust by reason 
of their peculiar “generation” or origin. Godless merchants are 
of the earth, earthly, but the Children of Light have been begotten 
from above through grace which is a seed of divine transmission— 
they are heavenly. Their heavenliness began at baptism, or has 
been restored through penance, and is manifest in their profession 
of Catholic faith. May it be equally manifest when they pass hence 
to their eternal destiny. 

Mammon, unfortunately, has lured many into irreparable folly, 
and among the occasions of soul-seduction there is none which our 
Saviour deplores more universally. Mammon stands for riches 
and of these He laments: “How hard will it be for those who have 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God” (Luke, xviii, 24). The 
reason? Not riches, expressly, but the neglect or failure of those 
who enjoy them to employ them in a manner profitable to souls 
entering the Kingdom. Our Father who is in heaven, for the com- 
ing and peopling of whose kingdom we must pray, has created 
riches and all else to speed the day of His triumphal arrival and 
that of His Son on the clouds. Material wealth is the more ignoble 
part of the loans we hold from Him at present. He loans riches 
to men without a possible thought of alienating a coin or an atom 
from Himself; yet men, through vicious attachment to riches, pre- 
fer them to the giver and thereby alienate themselves from God. 
Such a distortion of the soul is so blighting that it led Christ him- 
self to declare: “It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God” (Luke, 
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xviii, 25). It is easy, therefore, to grasp the import of the parable 
of the unjust steward. It is this. Use the Mammon, which is so 
closely allied with iniquity, to make friends—not, indeed, friends 
as perishable as riches themeslves—that was the steward’s mistake! 
Use Mammon, rather, in procuring such friends as will survive 
material riches so that when riches shall fail, and you shall have 
gone hence, you may be welcomed into mansions that are eternal. 
In a word, excel in alms deeds and through them store up high 
treasure in heaven. 


Wealth needs to be kept in circulation in the Church which is 
the spiritual kingdom of God on earth, not less than in the com- 
mercial world. To dissociate the Church from legitimate posses- 
sion would be disastrous. To withhold voluntary contributions 
from the Church’s support would be comparable to the sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira. To be envious of the prosperity of a 
parish is Judas-like. Complaints savoring of these vices betoken 
disloyalty and are symptoms of defection. Yet they are often 
heard from the lips of the rich. Few rich people abhor spending. 
Many rich people spend in the wrong direction. St. Chrysostom 
long ago pointed out that prosperity frequently belonged to a class 
that would first refuse to give alms and then absurdly condemn 
God’s Providence in affected pity for the sufferings of innocence. 
Human arrogance has not moderated much since then. 


To-day more than ever, the Church is dependent on the middle 
classes who rarely lose the consciousness of their growing indebted- 
ness and insolvency toward God. These disburse liberally the 
funds which God has lent them for distribution among the needy. 
The Church, on its part, in order to provide against waste, has or- 
ganized in America the familiar system of Sunday and monthly 
collections through which a wise disposal is made of the offerings 
received in behalf of souls, missions, purposes and pious causes 
both at home and afar. The Church encourages investments of 
this character because Christ encouraged them. As a consequence, 
the Church may hold out authoritatively, in reward for the self- 
denial encountered by contributors, Christ’s own unfailing promise 
_ of friends and friendships beyond the skies among the saved and 
with Him who saves them. That is why vast armies concur so 
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heartily as to give no longer mere fortunes but themselves. How 
far removed are they in their convents and hallowed cloisters from 
the dangers of the rich who wish to follow Christ but only up to 
the point of distributing their goods to the poor! When Christ 
beckoned them on to this higher degree of perfection, as He for- 
merly did a youth in the Gospel, far from growing sorrowful and 
leaving Him, they left all things and followed where He led. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Mercy of God 
By the Rev. M. S. SmitH 


SYNOPSIS.—God loves mankind, but He demands in return that men love 
Him. If His love does not move us to love of Him, surely His great mercy 
should do so. Examples of His mercy. Exhortation. 


“I have loved you with an everlasting love,” said God through 
the Prophet of old to the children of men; and the manifesta- 
tions of this love need not be here recorded; for they are patent 
to any one of observant mind, to all who seriously consider in their 
hearts. In return for this “everlasting love” what does God ask? 
Merely that we love Him in return. “Son,” He says, “give Me thy 
heart.” While it is true that neither our love or lack of love can 
add or subtract from His essential happiness, the love that He 
lavishes on man, even sinful man, would almost persuade us, that 
man’s happiness here, and the consummation of that happiness 
hereafter, was to Him esential. He loves us in order that we may 
love Him and thus secure our eternal salvation. ‘Love begets love” 
says the axiom; and there is only one reason why our hearts are 
not consumed with love for God, and that is “because there is no 
man who considereth in his heart’; for did we but as we should 
dwell on the love of God for us, we would find our hearts burning 
with love for Him in return. 

If, however, the love manifested towards us makes but little im- 
pression; surely the mercy with which He pursues us will soften 
our hearts and cause us to yearn for the God who, in the words of 
St. Paul, “is rich in mercy.” Many beautiful, many consoling _ 
things came out from the marvelous mind of the Apostle; but, 
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than this nothing more satisfying: “God who is rich in mercy” — 
Mercy! Have you ever thought, Christian soul, how absolutely you 
want mercy, the mercy of God? From Him, it is true, you want 
many things, to Him you look, in fact, for your every need of soul 
and body; but, if you seriously reflect, you will readily be con- 
vinced that you want one thing and that only, you want mercy. 

The sinner wants it, nay cries for it, the just needs it; the one 
that he arise from the death brought on by sin, the other that the 
life of grace, now enjoyed, may vivify his soul until the end. All, 
therefore, find consolation in the words of the wise man: “the mercy 
of God is upon all flesh,” even as they are filled with hope when 
they read in the Psalm “that His mercy endureth forever” (cxxxv) ; 
the mercy of that Lord “who is compassionate” and merciful, 
long suffering and plenteous of mercy” (cii-cviii). 

Not only in the songs of David and in the writings of his son 
Solomon do we find reference to the mercy of God; but through- 
out the Sacred Writings is this Attribute of the Godhead extolled; 
for from contemplating it the virtue of hope arises, even as, that 
of love of it is begotten, while meditating upon it, while that of 
faith finds its completion. 

Of all the sacred Writers, however, the Royal Prophet sings most 
effectively of that God ‘whose tender mercies are over all His 
works” (Ps. Ixxxv, 5); for of that mercy, he was a most grateful 
recipient. He sinned, sinned deeply; but he recognized his sin, of 
it repented, and, by the heavenly-sent messenger, rebuking and’ 
consoling messenger, was assured that his sin was pardoned. 

What a dramatic scene, that related in the Second Book of Kings, 
where Nathan said to David “thou art the man.” From his lonely 
cell in the mountain fastness, the Prophet journeys to the palace 
of the King. Unshorn, uncouth, clad in the skins of the wild beast, 
he presents himself at the gate of the King’s abode, and boldly de- — 
mands admittance. The attendants, laughing in scorn, bid him 
depart; for who is he, seemingly demented, that would dare enter 
even the outer court, not to speak of approaching the royal apart- 
ments? Abashed not at the ill-concealed scorn, and ignoring their 
threatening attitude, the man of God waves the guards aside and 
calmly enters the portals of the palace. Feign would they inter- 
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fere and turn him from his purpose; but a something they cannot 
understand prevents their laying hands upon him. As with the 
outer guards so with those of the inner circle. Without a word of 
explanation on his part or protestation on theirs, he enters the 
room, where the King, on his throne, is surrounded by his courtiers. 
To the very foot of the throne he walks, and none may say him 
nay. In horrified astonishment they hear him address the King, 
while amazed at the manner in which David bows his head and 
listens to the words of this apparently wild man from the moun- 
tains. He speaks a parable, whose meaning is utterly lost as far 
as the courtiers are concerned, but whose every word is thoroughly 
understood by the King. 

When, pointing his almost skeleton finger at the King, he in 
scathing words says “thou art the man,” they are filled with won- 
der and fear as the King, casting aside his royal robes, comes down 
from the throne, and casts himself at the feet of this strange man, 
and from his heart cries out “I have sinned.” If this procedure 
of their royal master astonishes them, what can be said of their 
feelings, when they hear the man, whom they now acknowledge as 
a messenger from God, say, “the lord also hath taken away thy sin.” 


Great, indeed, must have been the effect of this scene on the 
retainers, but far greater was it on David himself; and from that 
time, he, who before sang ‘God, my God,” now pours forth his 
heart in praise and thanksgiving for the mercy of God, and, in 
lamenting his sin, has given the world, through his “miserere mei 
Deus” a true and heart-appealing idea of repentance. Yea, verily, 
did he cry for mercy, even when assured that his-sin had been blot- 
ted out, and his cry should be uttered by all; by the just in order 
that they may, in accordance with the teachings of the Christ, be 
more justified, and by the unfortunate, that through the benevolence 
of God, from their sin they may arise. 

What is that of which St. Paul speaks in that short but soul- 
satisfying : “God, who is rich in Mercy”? Like all the attributes of 
God, it is impossible, of course, to thoroughly define this in the 
language of man; yet, from the meaning of the word itself and 
from its frequent application in the Scriptures, and especially from 
what is signified by the sweet name, Jesus, we can have all the 
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knowledge that is requisite of this Divine Attribute. Dare we say, 
for instance, that it is something more than love, something added 
to goodness? Though speaking falteringly, we may say this; es- 
pecialy when referring to mercy as extended to sinners. Infinitely 
good is God to His creatures whom He loves, with an everlasting 
and infinite love, and whom He pursues with infinite mercy. 


The highest praise we can bestow on man is to say that he to his 
fellow man is merciful. The judge on the bench, the man of 
affluence, who remembers those less fortunate, the doctor in his 
daily visits and the nurse in the sick room, and even the keeper 
in the prison are commended when they show consideration to 
those with whom they come in contact. They are said to be com- 
passionate, to show benevolence; but, when an injured one mani- 
fests an inclination to treat the one from whom the injury came 
with less severity than strict justice demands, we speak of him as 
being an exemplar of mercy. An admirable quality, indeed, in 
man; yet differing from that in God, not merely in essence, but in 
as much as it involves man’s suffering himself, or his liability to 
suffer the same or like sufferings. Hence there is in it an element, 
even though laudable, of selfishness. In God, however, who is in- 
finitely just, omnipotent and omniscient, and who is impervious to 
suffering: what an ineffable mystery is mercy! 


Out of mercy came the wonderful work of creation; not merely 
the world and all within it, but myself, a creature out of nothing, 
mercy separating me from a mass of possible things. Nay, He 
could have created others, many who would have served him more 
faithfully and loved Him more tenderly than I have served and 
loved, and yet in mercy, He gave me existence. Thus should you 
reflect, oh man, if you would understand the obligation that is yours 
of returning thanks to God for His mercy towards you. That you 
might not fall back into the abyss of nothingness from which you 
were taken He gave you immortality, in the language of the 
school called perpetual redemption. 

It is, however, from Redemption and consequent Sanctification 
that we may learn the mercy of God; for, the greatest manifesta- 
tion of that attribute, according to St. Peter, is found in the blood 
of Christ; which he calls “The precious Blood of Jesus.” 
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“God so loved the world,” says St. Paul, “that he sent his own 
Son for its redemption. ‘The price paid,’ redeemed not with gold 
or precious stones but with the blood of Jesus Christ,” and St. Paul 
leaves it to man himself, not only the sinner but the just, to 
acknowledge whether or not he is the object of the mercy of God. 


When man sinned, Justice demanded that he suffer for his sin. 
Goodness, it is true, might have intervened and asked that his sin 
be condoned, but Mercy went farther and made full reparation for 


that sin, so that man again might raise his face to Heaven and cry 
“Abba, Father.” 


While all, then, bow down in gratitude in acknowledgment of 
the mercies by God extended, the sinner—and who is without sin, 
should not only be filled with courage in contemplating it but should 
avail himself of the clemency of that God who said “as I live, I 
desire not the death of the sinner; but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live” (Ezechiel, xxxiii, 11). And of whose meekness 
and benignity St. Peter writes: “He dealeth patiently for your sake, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should return to 
penance” (Peter, ii, 3-9). Oh that call to penance, how incessant 
on the part of God, ; and how often disregarded on the part of man, 
yet “God wills not the death of the sinner, but that he be con- 
verted and live.” He yearns for the soul, it is His; for Himself, 
He created it; and, when that soul, by prostituting the powers that 
made it little lesser than the angels, calls down upon itself the 
angered Justice of its offended God, His Mercy stays the hand of 
Justice, and calls upon the soul to have recourse to the Sacrament 
of reconciliation, and bids that soul have confidence; for no mat- 
ter the number, no difference the kinds of sin, if there be true 
repentance, all will be forgiven. 


No wonder, then, that St. Paul speaks of “God who is rich in 
Mercy,” for no child of earth is placed beyond its bounds; yet must 
we remember that this God is also of Justice, and on this mercy 
we must not too much presume; for though held out to all, the 
sinner as well as the saint, the time will come when Justice shall 


have its way, stern relentless Justice, and will demand that those 
who mocked, the price shall pay. 
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DEVOTION 


IX. Our Need of Symbols 
By the Rev. WALTER Druw, S.J. 


Faith is of the reason; love and hope are of the will. 

From either of these faculties of the spiritual soul proceeds every 
act, which is done in grace and merits salvation. 

What about the faculties of the animated body? Does not actual 
grace arouse our emotions, sentiments, feelings, to salutary acts? 
Does not sanctifying grace raise our artistic sentiments to the super- 
natural order? No; be our emotions ever so delicately attuned to 
whatsoever things are artistic, these faculties of the animated body 
are not elevated by grace. They remain in the order of nature. 
Emotional actions are not of grace, save in so far forth as they are 
volitional—that is, dictated by free will. E 

And yet religion must appeal to our emotions. It must meet 
the needs of the whole man. And the whole man is soul and body, 
not soul alone. That is why there is so much of symbolism in our 
Catholic devotions. For symbols, emblems, badges first appeal to 
the emotions; and, through the emotions, they influence reason’s 
expression of national loyalty, family devotedness, and religious 
worship. 

Every nation has its banner; every regiment of cavalry has its 
standard, and every troop its guidon; every regiment of infantry 
has its colors, and every company its marker. Why? To tell the 
soldier’s eye by color that which the war cry or the bugle call tells 
the soldier’s ear by sound. Every society has its device; every col- 
lege has its seal; and families have their heraldic crests, coats-of- 
arms, monograms. 

It was General McClellan’s last inspection of the Army of the Po- 
tomac. He gallantly galloped along the lines, as he closely eyed 
the men who had braved with him the shot and shells of Antietam. 
He was a great favorite with his men. Sad they were at the 
prospect of his going. Ona sudden the general reined in his steed, 
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wheeled about, slowly rode back, and halted before the colors of 
one of the regiments. Colors? They were only a few torn and 
tattered shreds, flaunted in the breeze! That was why they attrac- 
ted McClellan’s attention. He bared his head in respectful salute, 
To what? To the frayed remnants that fluttered from a pole? Oh, 
no; to what those remnants symoblized. In that salute was ex- 
pressed the love of the cause of the Union Army; fidelity to 
authority, even when snubbed and humiliated thereby; respect for 
the regiment, which had bravely borne the brunt of Antietam; 
memory of the dear dead, and a host of other memories. No won- 
der McClellan’s men greeted that salute with cheer on cheer of 
hearty and affectionate approbation. 


The wife wears a symbol of her marriage in the ring that was 
blessed on the wedding day. The mother keeps the first little shoe, 
that was worn by her darling baby boy; and loves to look at the 
worthless little token. It brings her back thirty years and more 
for love’s sake long ago. 


It is the same old story. We all need symbols—things to see, 
things to hear, things to touch; so that seeing, or hearing, or touch- 
ing may bring us back in memory to that which once we loved. 


In keeping with this need of symbols, our Saviour said to 
Saint Margaret Mary: ‘Behold this Heart, which has so loved 
men.” That dear Heart is the symbol of the love of reparation, 
whereby Jesus loves His Father unto satisfaction for the sins of the 
mystic Christ. His love for the Father bespeaks love for the 
Church unto a complete reparation of all its blemishes: 

“Christ loved His Church and gave Himself up for her, so as to make her 
holy, after He had purified her by the washing of water with the word. And 
this, that He might Himself bring the Church into His own presence in all her 


glory, with never a spot or wrinkle or any such flaw; yea, that she might be 
wholly unblemished.” 
Ephesians 5: 25-27. 


This love, which is symbolized by the Sacred Heart, is not a gen- 
eral sort of love for the Church, without specific regard to me in 
person. No: it is a personal love of me. “He loved me, and 
gave Himself up for me” (Galatians, ii, 20). The love of the 
Sacred Heart for poor unworthy me is a love of friend for friend. 

Now friendship should include intimate knowledge. For the love 
of friendship makes to unite friends. We do not know our friend 
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in a distant sort of way, from mere hearsay; we know him 
intimately, in person. And this intimacy between friends begets in 
them, so far as may be, an identity of views, estimates, aims, aspira- 
tions, loves, and hopes. There could scarce be an intimate friend- 
ship between a composer of a beautiful symphony and a lover of 
the assault-and-battery music of the day. If there were friendship 
between such two, the subject of music would be carefully avoided 
by them both. 

The Sacred Heart is my Friend,—my intimate Friend. He tells 
me so: “Love one another as I have loved you. No one has greater 
love than that he lay down his life for his friends” (John, xv, 
12-13). Jesus has laid down life itself for me. Hence there could 
not be greater love than His for me. Then I should strive to know 
Him more intimately; not merely from hearsay, but by personal 
intercourse with Him in prayer and holy Communion. And my inti- 
macy with my one true Friend should effect an identity of views, 
aims, interests, loves. 

He loves me with a love of reparation, self-sacrifice. I should 
love Him with such love. We expect sympathy from a friend; and 
we take it for granted, he will make some sacrifice for our sakes. 
What is our sympathy with the Sacred Heart? What sacrifices 
do we make in love of friendship for Him? 

The sacrifices must be. In the sweet Providence of God, our 
lives are filled with the sacrifice of pleasure, success, health, wealth, 
or other boon of nature. Only the hard hearted, Godless, and self- 
centered are care free and without sacrifice. The soul, which is 
devoted to the Sacred Heart, is tender-hearted, God-centered, and 
unselfish ; it experiences many sacrifices. And that is why the 
Sacred Heart has sanctified the way of sacrifice in reparation for 
sin. He shows us a way to take things just as they are, just as 
Providence allows them to be, and to have joy in the mystic union of 
love of reparation with Christ Jesus Our Lord. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. Tuuente, O.P. 
IX. 
“In my Name they shall cast out the devils.”’—Mark, xvi, 17. 

The Name of Jesus Christ is a sign of contradiction. Is is set 
for the fall and for the resurrection of many. Hardly had the 
prophet foretold the great struggle between the Prince of Light 
and the Prince of Darkness, and their respective followers, when 
the greatest, the longest and the bitterest of all wars began. 
Herod, the King, sent his soldiers to kill the Child; the Scribes and 
Pharisees banded together; Herod and Pilate became friends—all 
were blinded, possessed, and led by the devil. They worked to- 
gether, stirred up the people against the Lord and put to death 
the Just One. 

The death of Jesus did not end the war, but spread the religious 
war over the whole world, even as Christ had foreseen and fore- 
told it. “You shall be hated by all men for My Name’s sake. . . . 
Think not that I came to send peace upon earth: I came not to send 
peace but the sword” (Matt., 10). We all know how the Apostles 
suffered and died for His Name. How they “rejoiced that they 
were accounted worthy, to suffer reproach for the Name of Jesus” 
(Acts, vi, 41). How, as the Master, they, in the Name of the Mas- 
ter, overcame the world. 

To-day more than in the centuries that preceded ours, the enemy 
is united attacking Jesus Christ, personally. The enemies are deter- 
mined to put out of the world, not some of the Divine doctrines, 
but Christ with all His doctrines. We live in the days of blas- 
phemy. The world is filled, moved, disturbed, upset by the spirit 
of anti-Christ. The princes of wealth, the princes of education, 
the princes of government are using their wealth, their talents, 
their power, to drive Christ out of the schools and out of the coun- 
try. Professors who teach, at State universities, that there is no 
God, that Christ is only a sinful man, are remunerated with the 
money of the people. The teachers representing the Church, who 
teach that there is a God, that all power comes from God, are 
molested. 
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Too many of our Catholics are so weak in faith and so blinded 
by the Prince of Darkness, that the greatest blasphemy shocks 
them no more, that they fail to see the face of the enemy. When, 
occasionally, during the last few years men pronounced, somewhat 
imprudently, ambiguous words about the president, or our govern- 
ment, the citizens formed their “vigilance committee” to watch 
such men night and day, to warn them solemnly, and to bring them 
to the court. These same men hear the Lord Jesus insulted and 
blasphemed; see the fundamental religious rights of our consti- 
tution, the sacred rights of parents and of home and of the Church, 
plainiy, systematically violated, and they say nothing—they do 
nothing, but just sleep their sinful sleep. Even the criminal on the 
cross when he heard his companion blaspheme the dying Jesus, 
rebuked him publicly. He teaches us a good lesson. 

The spirit that moves these princes of the people working against 
Christ is, whether the are aware of it or not, the evil spirit. It is 
anti-Christ. All against Christ. It is the same spirit of evil that 
tempted Christ in the desert; that sought to sift Peter as wheat, 
of whom St. Paul says—“Our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against the spirits of wickedness in high places ;’ whom, 
with all his companions roaming about the world seeking to destroy 
souls, Pope Leo XIII. asks St. Michael to cast into hell. This 
spirit of wickedness in high places to-day, we cannot fight success- 
fully with a learned, powerful pen, with eloquent, human words, 
with diplomatic politics, with political parties; he must be fought 
and crushed in the Name of Jesus Christ. “This kind is not cast 
out but by prayer and fasting” (St. Matt., xvii, 20). “I fear not all 
the demons in hell,” says the seraphic St. Catherine, “as long as I 
~ am able to pronounce the Name of Jesus.” 

When Christ sent forth His disciples He “gave them power over 
unclean spirits” (Matt., vi, 7). ‘In My Name they shall cast out 


devils” (Mark, xvi). The disciples went forth on their first great 
mission and returned to Jesus with joy saying, “Lord, the devils 


also are subject to us in Thy Name.” Every Christian, therefore, 
must practice a great devotion to the Holy Name. Satan who tries 
to drive Christ out of the schools, out of the homes, out of the 
world, attacks every human heart. “Be sober and watch because 
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your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour, whom resist ye strong in faith.” Be strong 
in faith in the Name of Jesus Christ. The devil hates that Name. 
The devil fears that Name. In that Name the devil was con- 
quered. In that Name we must conquer the devil. “From the 
snares of the devil, deliver us, O Jesus.” 
The Name of Jesus Christ, in which the very devils in hell must 
bow their knees, the truly Christian men must band together. 
“Where two or more are united in My Name, I am in the midst of 
them.”” While the enemies are getting together plotting against 
the Lord, and against Christ, “full of all guile and of all deceit— 
‘children of the devil—enemies of justice,” the Christians must be 
perfectly One in the Name of Christ. All for the Lord, and all for 
His Christ. Fearlessly and publicly, they must profess their faith. 
“Everyone that shall confess Me before men, I will also confess 
Him before My Father, Who is in Heaven” (Matt., x, 12). Even 
as “Joseph of Arimathea, came and went in boldly to Pilate and 
begged the body of Jesus,” thus boldly and bravely our Christians 
must defend Christ and make Him reign in their hearts, in their 
homes, in their schools, and in their beloved country. All this, 
remember, must be done in the Name of Jesus Christ. In His pow- 
erful Name, as David of old, they must draw the spiritual sword 
and crush the blasphemous Goliath—the evil spirit. Thus will he 
become subject to us in “His Name,” and then Christ will say to 
us what He said to His rejoicing disciples, “Rejoice not in this 
that spirits are subject unto you, but rejoice in this that your names 
are written in Heaven.” 


STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. Frepertck A. REUTER 


SixtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


INTEMPERANCE 
My dear Children: Saint Matthew to-day tells us all about the 
big banquet, probably the greatest banquet ever given; four thou- 
sand men sat down to it including women and children. But great 
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as the banquet was, and numerous as the guests were, there were 
none who ate more than sufficient to sustain life. 

The sin of intemperance is an inordinate desire for food and 
drink. There are some people who never stop eating; they 
resemble a mill that never stops; their life is a continual round of 
eating. Those who eat outside of meal times eat merely for the 
gratification of the palate. Every one must conceive that such con- 
tinual eating or drinking is sinful, especially for a Christian, who 
is to imitate the mortification of the Lord and Master in all things. 

The glutton, or the drunkard, is like a beast of the field, a slave 
to his own appetites, for he is led by them rather than by reason, 
or the Law of God. The consequence is that his mind becomes 
darkened, his will corrupted, and his heart hardened against divine 
grace. Of the terrible fruit of drunkenness I need hardly speak. 
Everywhere you see homes made desolate, wives and children starv- 
ing and naked, the most horrible crimes committed, and sinners 
brought to a miserable and untimely end through this accursed sin. 
Ah, my dear children, pray earnestly to God that you never be so 
unhappy as to become victims to this vice and, in order that you 
may be preserved from the danger of it, practice throughout life 
continual temperance, or moderation in your eating and drinking. 
Deny yourselves now in little things, and you will acquire that com- 
mand over yourselves which, with God’s grace, will enable you to 
stand firm in after life against greater temptations. 

St. Monica, the mother of the great St. Augustine, was brought 
up under the care of a virtuous woman, who endeavored to train 
her in the habits of self-denial as well as other virtues. Thus, 
among other excellent practices, she would never allow the little 
Monica to drink between meals, saying to her, “Now you only 
want a drink of water; but when you grow up and are mistress of 
the cellar, you will not care for water, though the habit of drinking 
will still remain.” The very danger which the prudent servant 
had foreseen actually befell her, for as she grew older her parents 
frequently entrusted her with the key of the cellar, and sent her 
to draw wine for the use of the family. When so doing she 
would sometimes, out of curiosity, take a little sip, but by degrees 
the quantity increased, and she acquired at length such a liking for 
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wine that she would drink whole cupfuls with the greatest relish. 
Thus did she sow the seeds of intemperance, and by indulgence 
expose herself to the danger of grievous excess. Almighty God 
saw her peril, and mercifully rescued her from the brink of the 
precipice in the following manner : 

It happened one day that the young Monica had some angry 
words with one of the servants. Now this was the very maid who 
had been in the habit of accompanying her young mistress to the 
cellar, and who had frequently noticed her fondness for the wine- 
cup. In her vexation she now reproached St. Monica with her 
failing, calling her a young wine-bibber. The expression made the 
deepest impression on her mistress, who, entering into herself, 
sincerely deplored her fault, and from the moment entirely correc- 
ted it. Thus did her humility in profiting by the rebuke of a 
servant lay the foundation of her future sanctity. 

Intemperance is the source of many sins, the first is the neglect 
of religious duties. This is particularly true of drunkards. They 
omit private and family devotions; they neglect to hear Mass on 
Sundays and holydays.: They are deadly enemies of the word of 
God; they scarcely ever listen to a sermon, but ridicule it. They 
neglect to go to confession during the year; and they let many an 
Easter pass without complying with their Easter duty. 

One morning Johnny went to town with his father, and stayed 
in his office until it was time to go to lunch. Johnny had never re- 
mained downtown so long, and he was very much interested in all 
the books and papers and drawers and desks in his father’s great 
office. He and his father were chums, and when lunch-time came 
they went off together to eat at a near-by restaurant. The waiter 
knew the boy’s father and when he received the order for lunch 
asked the boy what he would like to have to drink. The waiter 
did not ask his father, because he knew that it was the father’s 
custom to have a bottle of wine each day. The boy replied as he 
had to the other questions: “I'll take what father takes.” Then 
his father knew that something must be done, that it would never 
do for the waiter to bring a bottle of wine to the boy, and so he 
quietly called the waiter to his side and changed his order and 
asked for a glass of milk. And so when lunch was brought in, 
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two glasses of milk were set down on the table, one for the boy 
and one for his father and the little lad was greatly pleased that 
both of them should be having the same lunch; but all that after- 
noon after the father had gone back to his office the words of 
Johnny kept ringing in his ears: ‘I'll take what father takes.” He 
went home in the evening, and was happy for a little while in hear- 
ing Johnny tell his mother all about his day’s fun in the city and 
how he had the same things for lunch as his father. But that 
night after the boy had gone to bed, the father still heard those same 
words over and over again; and he remembered his strong drink 
and all his bad habits. At last he could endure it no longer and 
knelt down and asked God to guide him, and from that night on 
he never tasted wine again. I think that the boys and girls who can do 
just what their parents do and are sure that they are doing what is 
right and true and good and kind, ought to be happy boys and girls. 

Intemperance brings about quarrels, strife, contention and mur- 
der. It often happens that drunken men quarrel and abuse one 
another, sometimes coming to blows, which often result in mur- 
der. We have an example in Alexander the Great, who, heated 
by wine, transfixed with a lance his friend Klitus, who had saved 
his life, and stretched him dead on the floor. Intemperance is one 
of the capital sins and is the source of many other sins. 

We should sometimes voluntarily deprive ourselves of a certain 
amount of food and drink in order to obtain control of our appe- 
tite. Charles III., King of Sweden, in his youth often got drunk 
with wine. Once in his drunkenness he was guilty of very offensive 
words towards his mother. When one of his friends reminded 
him of his bad conduct, he was deeply moved and said: “Bring 
me a bottle of wine and a cup.” It was done. He then went to 
his mother and said: “Mother, I offended you yesterday.” Then 
filling the cup to the brim, he drank it in the presence of his mother, 
and said: “That is my last cup of wine.” And he kept his word. 

Children, imitate Jesus and the saints; be sober and temperate, 
and satisfied with plain food. Your food should be to do the will 
of God, that the words of Jesus may be verified in you: “Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after justice; for they shall be 
filled.” 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Bap ASSOCIATIONS 


My dear Children: Whatever our company is, such are we. 
That is what our divine Lord wants to teach us to-day. Is it pos- 
sible to associate every day with an outcast, without becoming 
accustomed to his faults, learning to love them by degrees and then 
firmly become a reprobate oneself? Among a hundred sound apples 
place one that is decayed; will this one again become fresh, or will 
it bring corruption to all the good ones? Place one diseased 
sheep among a flock of healthy ones, will the sick sheep become 
well, or will the whole flock become infected? See how nature 
teaches us by most impressive examples, what will be our portion 
in the spiritual life if we do not heed the words of Jesus Christ. 
One Lucifer sufficed to transform millions of good and holy angels 
into devils, one immoral child is able to infect a whole school, 
and to poison the hearts of all the children. 

I cannot, my dear children, impress upon you too strongly the 
necessity of avoiding all evil companions. Alas, how many are 
now in hell who owe their eternal damnation to the bad advice 
or wicked example of some false friend, whom they now curse 
as the author of their ruin. Our Blessed Lord, to show us the 
absolute necessity of avoiding all bad company and, indeed, every 
occasion of sin, however near and dear it may be to us, says: “If 
thy hand or thy foot scandalize thee, cut it off and cast it from 
thee. It is better for thee to go into life maimed or lame, than 
having two hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire.” 
Learn from these words of our Lord to make any sacrifice, how- 
ever much it may cost you, to keep out of bad company and the 
occasion of sin. If you have a friend or a companion, who is as 
dear to you as your eye, or your foot, or your hand, but who is, or 
who is likely to be, an occasion of sin to you, shun him as you 
would the devil himself. It is better for you to go without him to 
eternal life, than to be condemned along with him to everlasting 
torments. 

My dear boys and girls, as you value your eternal salvation medi- 
tate on this example, for what happened to this young man might 
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also happen to you. In a certain town in France there lived not 
long ago a young man who was an example and a model of piety.to 
everyone. 

One day in the neighborhood there was held a public demonstra- 
tion, on account of some local festival. This young man was 
anxious, like those of his age, to go and join the rejoicings. On 
ordinary occasions he was accompanied by a companion of his own 
age, pious and innocent as himself, but on this day this com- 
panion remained at home, probably on account of his fear of being 
led into occasions of sins. So the youth went thither alone. 

On the way he was overtaken by another young man, who was 
notorious for his depravity. Our young man’s duty was to avoid 
this new comrade, lest he might be led by him into temptation, 
but this he neglected to do. At first their conversation was about 
matters of little importance, but little by little his new companion 
began to utter unbecoming words, and to speak in contempt of 
religious things. The young man neglected to pray to God for 
help, and to turn away from the path of evil, and in a short time 
lost the grace of God. 

Not long afterwards he who had been so innocent and so pure 
was killed by an accident. Thus by a sudden and unprovided death, 
he was called before the dread tribunal of Jesus Christ, to be 
judged and condemned. The young man who had been the occa- 
sion of his fall was so overcome with this sudden end that he at 
once went to the neighboring monastery, and, casting himself at 
the feet of the Abbot, besought him to receive him, that he might 
do penance for his great sin. 

“O my Father,” he said, “I beseech thee to have pity on one 
who has just been the cause of casting into hell a soul created by 


God for heaven. Permit me to do penance under your guidance 
for the rest of my life.” He became a fervent religious, but was 
thereafter never seen to smile; in his humility and sorrow he would 
cast himself on the ground before the religious as they entered 
the church. 


Evil example is as catching as fever or small-pox; and a sin 
committed in the presence of others, especially of children and 
young people, is but too often the occasion of their falling into a 
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like offense 2i some future temptation. Hence, it follows that the 
greater the number of those who hear or see us do wrong, the 
more grievous does our sin become, as by one sin we may be the 
cause of the ruin of many souls. For this reason, when we go to 
confession we ought to mention, as nearly as we can, the number of 
those to whom we have given bad example. 

An Arab, living alone in his tent, one day was surprised to hear 
footsteps coming straight for the door of his tent. He was soon 
more surprised than ever to see the folds of the tent door open 
and the nose of a camel come through. “Out with you,” said the 
Arab, but the camel didn’t move, but said? “It’s so cold out here. 
Please let me put only my nose through the door so that I may be 
warmed just a little.” ‘‘Well, see that you come in no farther,” 
said the Arab, and having said that he went about his work. 
When he turned to look again, the camel’s entire head was in at 
the door, and it was looking all over the tent. “Didn't I tell you 
to come no farther?” said the Arab. “My head was cold,” said 
the camel, “and I thought if you would let my nose in you would 
not mind about my head.” ‘Well, see that you come no farther,” — 
said the Arab, and again went about his work. When he looked 
again, the camel had put its front foot and shoulder through the 
door and was reaching farther into the tent. The man turned 
quickly and was angry and told the camel to move back and go 
away, and was about to reach down and lift up a stick to strike 
it, when the camel walked boldly into the tent and drove the man 
forth from his own home. 

I think you know now what it means when people say, “Beware 
of the camel’s nose.” There is only one way to keep the camel 
out, and that is not to let even its nose in, and there is only,one 
way to keep evil out of our thoughts and minds and hearts and that 
is not to allow it to have the least entrance. 


As to wicked company, I must again remind you that there is no 
danger against which we ought to be more constantly on our guard. ° 
There would be very few sins committed in this world, very few 
souls lost eternally, if it were not for the bad advice and evil 
example of wicked companions. The devil is not permitted to come 
to tempt you in visible form as he came to Adam and Eve, so he 
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does what is far more likely to succeed, he sends bad companions 
to draw you into sin by means of their example. 


Children, in choosing our friends we should select those from 
whom we can learn something good, and whose virtue and piety 
may be a bright example before our eyes to encourage us to over- 


come our faults, and advance daily in the way of perfection. 


E1GHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
JUDGMENT 


My dear Children: ‘‘Give an account of thy stewardship.” With 
these words we shall be greeted when we leave this world and ap- 
pear before Jesus Christ in the world to come. What will we have 
to say when we have to stand before One who knows even our most 
secret thoughts? No wonder that the saints lived so piously, no - 
wonder that they mortified themselves continuously. Many saints, 
like Gregory the Great, Lidwina, Teresa, were afflicted with bodily 
infirmities all their lives and they bore them patiently. St. Aloysius, 
St. Stanislaus Kostka, St. Agnes, St. Cecilia began already from 
an early age to prepare for the last hour of their lives. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century a young man went 
to the gate of a Carthusian monastery not far from Gand, and 
asked to be admitted as a monk. His name was Peter of Dume. 
The superior received him with great kindness, and after the usual 
probation gave him the habit of the Order. He persevered in his 
vocation till his happy death, which took place in the year 1490. 
During all the many years he spent in that monastery he was never 
seen to smile, and an unwonted earnestness accompanied every one 
of his actions. It was a long time before the superior discovered 
the cause of this; but, being commanded to make it known to him, 
the monk in virtue of obedience, related to him the reason of it in 
these words: | 

“I was passing through that part of the country which is watered 
by the deep river Escaut, and in crossing over it I fell into the 
water, and sank to the bottom. I felt that I was drowning, and that 
in a few moments I should be in eternity. I at once was seized 
with great fear as I thought of the terrible judgment of God which 
I was soon to undergo, especially as I was thus called out of life 
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so suddenly without time to make any preparation. I thought of 
Mary my Mother in Heaven, and I prayed to her. ‘O Mary, Our 
Lady of Good Help, come to my assistance,’ I said to her. My 
prayer was not in vain. At that same moment I felt myself lifted 
from the bottom of the river and laid upon the bank. I fell upon 
my knees to thank God. Then I took the resolution to spend the 
rest of my life in preparing myself for a happy death, and on that 
very day I came to this house, that I might immediately begin to 
fulfill my resolution. I also at the same time resolved to spend the 
remainder of my days in the service of Mary, to show my gratitude 
to her for her maternal protectica, and for having saved me from 
certain death.” 


The holy religious was little known by men, for it was his con- 
tinual prayer that he should live unknown to the world. 


Sometimes, children, you will hear the Church speak of the first 
and second coming of the Son of God. His first coming was when 
He came into the world as a little babe, and was born in the stable 
at Bethlehem. His coming then was in the midst of poverty, suffer- 
ing and neglect. But His second coming which will be at the end 
of the world, to judge mankind, will be in power, majesty, and 
glory. Our Blessed Lord, therefore, will come to judge us all at 
the end of the world, but He will also judge each of us at the mo- 
ment of our death. On the day of general judgment the justice of 
God will be made manifest to everyone. It often happens in this 
life that the good are poor, persecuted and despised, while the 
wicked are rich, prosperous, and held in honor and esteem by the 
world. Thus if we looked no further than the present life, it might 
seem to some, who do not bear in mind that the peace of a good 
conscience and the happiness of a virtuous life are far beyond all 
worldly advantages, as if the wicked rather than the good, are the 
favorites of Heaven. It will then be seen that the short sufferings 
of this life, borne with patience for the love of God, have secured 
for the good an eternity of happiness; while the false pleasures and 
sinful enjoyments of the wicked are the cause of their eternal dam- 
nation. 


Aripart, King of the Lombards, when dissatisfaction broke out 
in his army, wished to flee into France. He could not bear the 
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thought, however, to leave his treasures behind and therefore took 
as much gold as he could carry, and fled at night. He was obliged 
to swim the river Tessino, but the great quantity of gold which he 
carried frustrated all his exertions, the weight of the precious metal 
dragged him to the bottom, and he met his death in the water. 
Thus he who lets his heart cling to gold and the temporal goods 
this world, is drawn into the abyss of hell. 

My dear boys and girls, after your soul has left your body it 
must appear before Jesus Christ. Christ will be its judge, for to 
Him the Father has committed the judgment. Christ has been to 
the soul until its departure a God of love and mercy, and has be- 
stowed on it countless graces. But now He stands before it in 
another character; now He is its judge, who regards not the per- 
son of man, who demands an account of every idie word, who has 
the power and the will to condemn the impenitent sinner. When 
Joseph in Egypt made himself known to his brothers and said: 
“I am Joseph whom you sold,” his brothers could not answer him, 
being struck with exceeding great fear. I leave it to yourselves to 
judge what anguish and terror must seize the guilty soul when on 
a sudden it sees itself placed in the presence of an angry judge. 
“That moment,” says St. Basil, “will be to it more painful than 
all the pains of hell.” 

Ask yourselves: Do I love God above all things, and do I show 
it by this, that I would rather suffer all evils, even death, than 
offend God by a mortal sin? Do I raise my heart frequently to God? 
Do I love to pray? Do I frequently receive the sacraments? Do I 
mean well by everybody? Do I rejoice at my neighbor’s success ; 
have I patience with his failings; do I love to do him acts of kind- 
ness? These are the questions we ought to put to ourselves every 
day so that we might prepare to meet our Judge. 


In the court-house of Libeck is a famous painting, called the 
dance of death. There you see all classes of ages, children, youth, 
virgins, men and women, the aged, all dancing, rejoicing and exult- 
ing in full pleasure of life, and they do not perceive that the angel of 
death, with the scythe, walks behind them, to mow down one after 
the other, to lead them to his realm. Here drops as his victim a 
child, there an aged man, here a youth, and nevertheless the dance 
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continues in mad enjoyment. Thus it is in the life of man. Daily 
we see the angel of death walking softly in our midst, demanding 
his victims, and we know not how, when or where he will call us. 
All we do know is, that he will not forget us, and behind him is the 
divine Judge and the momentous eternity, and nevertheless we live 
in blindness and frivolity, as if our stay here on earth were ever- 
lasting. . 

Let no day pass, children, without heartily repenting of your 
faults and endeavor to expiate them by various works of penance. 
If in such a way you judge yourselves, you will not be judged. 
Jesus will graciously receive you on the day of judgment and greet 
you as His dear child. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


MISFORTUNES OF A SINNER 


My dear Children: The gospel story to-day tells us that Jesus 
wept. Do you not feel sad to see Jesus shed tears? There must 
be some very strong reason for it. When you see your mother in 
tears, you know that something has hurt her feelings and you also 
begin to cry. Something must have hurt the divine Heart of Jesus 
very much—it was the condition of the sinner—and that is why He 
wept. The sinner has no pity on himself, he laughs and jests, is 
cheerful and hilarious, as if he were the happiest person on earth. 
He mocks and jeers at those who sadden their life by thoughts of 
penance, who do not, like him, drink at full draughts of the cup of 
sinful enjoyment. Although his countenance reflects sunshine what 
bitter torments within. He is constantly reminded of death and 
eternity, a voice within him cannot be quieted. 

At Syracuse, in Italy, reigned a tyrant named Dionysius. He 
was feared and hated by every one as an oppressor, but he himself, 
lashed by the furies of a bad conscience, lived also in constant fear. 
On hearing one of his slaves lauding him and wishing to be in his 
place, if only for one week, Dionysius summoned him to his pres- 
ence. He clothed him with magnificent garments, surrounded him 
with many servants, and bade him be seated at a table laden with 
delicious eating. All was hilarity and good humor. Suddenly the 
happy slave raised his eyes to the ceiling and behold, his horror: 
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He became pale with fright, fled from the table, and refused all the 
good things before him. He beheld above his head a sword sus- 
pended by a silk thread; at any moment the thread migh break and 
his life would have been lost. See, unhappy sinner, you bad boy 
or you bad girl, this is your picture. You, too, are seated at the 
banquet of joy and pleasure, but above your head hangs the sword 
of divine justice on the frail thread of life. At any moment the 
thread may break, and the eternal Judge may command the angel 
of death: “Take your scythe and cut.” You know not, O sinner, 
whether you will see the morrow. 


Wherever the sinner turns his eyes he beholds his sins: sins of 
his childhood, when he did many evil things; sins of his youth, 
which he desecrated by criminal excesses and vices of various kinds; 
sins of matufe age, which he spent in worldliness and forgetfulness 
of God; sins on week days, sins on Sundays and holidays, sins by 
day and night, sins in thought, word or deed, and by omission; sins 
against God, against his neighbor, against himself. What will be 
his feelings at the hour of death when these countless sins in all 
their deformity array themselves before his eyes. 


There was a little boy who was in the habit of doing very bad 
and naughty things and his father had tried in every way he knew 
to break him of it. At last he said to the boy, whose name was 
Henry: “Henry, I'll tell you what we'll do. Every time you do 
something wrong I'll drive a nail in the old wood-shed door so you 
can see how often you have been naughty, and perhaps that will 
make you ashamed and cause you to be more careful.” So, day 
after day, more nails were seen on the door, until at last Henry be- 
came ashamed and began to correct his faults and to do bet- 
ter. Then every time he did something kind, his father drew one 
- of the nails out of the door until at last every nail was gone again. 
His father took his boy out to see the last nail drawn, and was 
happy to think that Henry had ceased to be bad and had become 
quite a good boy. When they were turning away from the place, 
his father noticed the tears in Henry’s eyes, and asked him what 
was the matter. “Oh,” he said, “the nails are all gone, but the 
marks are there yet.” | 
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So you see, boys and girls, that even though we have been for- 
given for the wicked things we have done, sometimes the marks are 
left in our lives. Let us be careful and try to live so that we will 
not have to undo what we once did. 


Children, I am going to tell you how the world treats the sinner. 
So long as he is rich, healthy and happy, it treats him with all pos- 
sible friendliness, laughs, jokes and plays with him, and provides 
him with honors, pleasures, and amusements. But how does it treat 
him when he becomes poor and miserable and especially when he 
comes to die? Ah, then it turns its back on him; money and 
worldly substance have no more value for him, because he cannot 
take a cent with him to the other world: his good friends either 
abandon him, or come only to make his heart the heavier by their 
useless condolence. Thus he falls into a state of the deepest melan- 
choly and spends the last days and hours of his life in bitterness. 
How foolish then the sinner who throws himself into the arms of 
the world and seeks from it happiness, which ultimately leaves him 
and fills his heart with bitterness at the hour of death. 

How the world treats the sinner is nicely shown in this story re- 
lated by Barlaam: “I have heard of a certain city whose inhabitants 
always elect a stranger as their king, who knows nothing of their 
laws and customs. He is invested with supreme power over them, 
but only for a year. When he has lived in the greatest security 
and has devoted himself to the pleasures and amusements of life 
without restraint, thinking he will always remain king, the citizens 
rise up against him, strip him of his royal garments, lead him naked 
through the city and banish him to a far distant island, where he is 
without food or raiment, and where he languishes in the greatest 
poverty, finally perishing miserably.” That is the way the world 
will treat you when you follow her false maxims. 

The devil is always at work and never idle; but he uses every 
means in his power at the last hour when we are about to die; he 
knows that he has but a short time, perhaps only a few hours, in 
which to gain or lose an immortal soul. Hence, if a man who has 
spent his life in the forgetfulness of God attempts to make a good 
confession on his death-bed, the devil uses all his endeavors to 


prevent it. 
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St. Gregory the Great tells us about a very rich man who never 
had troubled himself about God and his soul and was lying on his 
death-bed. Full of anguish and terror, he cried out to the evil spirits 
who had come to take him: “Give me time, let me have time only till 
morning.” But they replied: ‘Fool, you want time; you had a long 
time and made use of it to commit sin, and now you want time! 
There is no time for you.” He died full of anguish and despair. 
The same may happen to you when you come to die. 

Yes, children, fear God, who has the power and the will to chas- 
tise the impenitent sinner with all severity, as He has chastised 
Jerusalem. Shun it, for unless it is repented of, it draws after it a 
miserable death, judgment without mercy, and eternal damnation. 











Book Rebiews 


Spiritism and Modern Satanism. By Thomas F. Coakley. (Extension 
Press, Chicago.) 

The Menace of Spiritualism. By Elliott O’Donnell. With the Introduc- 
tion by Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


Already in the pages of this Review our views concerning Spiritism, its 
sources and causes and baneful effects, have been sufficiently made mani- 
fest (see Book Reviews in our issues of July and November, 1919). It is 
no surprise to us that recognized authorities who are acquainted with the 
subject, be they theologians, laymen, Catholics, or non-Catholics, are taking 
the views which we have before advanced in these columns. In fact there 
is no other view to take for anyone who is guided by faith and sound reason. 
The two above-mentioned books are perfectly in line with all reliable 
authorities on the subject of Spiritism, except that the second work is 
inclined to admit the possibility of spontaneous communication ‘between the 
dead and the living, and holds that the phenomena of Spiritism are ex- 
plainable wholly by natural causes. 

Dr. Coakley’s book is especially to be praised, in that it clearly dis- 
tinguishes between Spiritism and Christianity. He shows that Spiritism 
is a plot to destroy Christianity, and he crushes forever that blasphemous 
contention that Christ was a medium. Perhaps the chief merit of this book 
lies in the author’s scholarly interpretation of the phenomena of Spiritism 
as contrasted with the miracles of our Lord: the latter were a proof of the 
divinity of Christ and of His doctrine, the former are the sworn enemies 
of Christ and His teachings; the latter are beneficent and ennobling in 
their effects, the former have pernicious and degrading results; the latter 
emanated from God Himself, the former in great measure have the devil 
as their author. 

Although an undenominational Christian, and although holding that there 
is nothing directly diabolical in Spiritism, Mr. O’Donnell sees clearly the 
evils of this cult. He rightly maintains and establishes that Spiritism is a 
menace to Christianity, that it is subversive of good morals, and destructive 
of physical health. Throughout the author illustrates these contentions by 
actual facts drawn from his own experience. 


The English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. John 
Hungerford Pollen, S.J. (Longmans, Green and Co., New York.) 


This volume is a welcome addition to the literature dealing with the 
Reformation period in England. There are many Catholic works treating 
of Elizabeth and her religious vagaries, yet Father Pollen’s treatment of 
the subject is new and original. Cardinal Gasquet, Dr. Gairdner and 
Professor Myer (both non-Catholics) have shed much light on doubtful 
questions, and Father Hughes, S.J., in his “History of the Jesuits in North 
America,” has given a composite picture of conditions at home and in the 
colonies, yet the exact status of Catholics during this time of persecution 
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has never been entirely explained. Father Pollen has examined the Spanish 
court records and correspondence, the Vatican archives, the French diplo- 
matic papers, and the English State documents, and has produced a history 
of the period from the accession of Elizabeth to 1580 which is well-nigh 
complete. Other valuable manuscripts are undoubtedly still hidden in con- 
tinental libraries and courts, which may amplify our knowledge, although 
they can scarcely change the learned author’s conclusions. 

The destruction of the ancient Church and the introduction of Protes- 
tantism was begun and consummated by Elizabeth and William Cecil. The 
schism of Henry VIII., the introduction of Calvinistic and Lutheran doc- 
trines by the ministers of Edward VI., and the subsequent restoration 
under Mary, had weakened the authority of the Church. The clergy had 
yielded to the demands of Henry and his son, and the titled laity who had 
shared in the confiscation of ecclesiastical property were loath to surrender 
their plunder. The stigma of illegitimacy, proclaimed by King and Par- 
liament, rankled in Elizabeth’s heart, even after her own subservient 
assembly had repealed the insulting enactment. Fear of Spanish invasion, 
the rising in the north, and the Papal decree of excommunication aroused 
anger and resentment and brought severe punishments on the faithful 
Catholics. Yet they persevered, although fines, imprisonment and death 
were their portion. Seminary priests and Jesuits, scorning every danger, 
kept alive the faith and even brought many perverts back to the ancient 
fold. A counter reformation began which never died out until, three 
centuries later, the Second Spring came, and a Catholic hierarchy once 
more ruled the land of St. Augustine. 

Father Pollen tells this story clearly and accurately. His notes and 
references are copious and the index is comprehensive. A number of 
well-executed wood cuts add to the charms of the volume. Every student 
of the Elizabethan périod will welcome this well-written and well-printed 
book. 


Reconstruction Virtues. By the Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P. (The 
Paulist Press, New York.) 


In an Advent. course of sermons, the Superior General of the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul the Apostle discusses “The Remedies for Present 
Chaotic Social Conditions, Drawn From the Store Room of the Mother 
of Civilization—the Catholic Church.” In a series of fine instructions, 
Confidence, Obedience, Knowledge, Piety, and Fraternity, he suggests faith 
in Christ and the practice of Christian virtues as the panacea for the 
evils which have followed in the wake of the Great War. To reconstruct 
the shattered social fabric by the principles of anarchy or socialism is 
vain and foolish. To array employers and employees against each other in 
deadly conflict, to exploit strikes and violence, is criminal and suicidal. 
By such methods, civilization and culture will perish, and government and 
order will give way to chaos and lawlessness. The Catholic Church civ- 
ilized and christianized the barbarians, minimized and repressed man’s 
warlike tendencies, and fostered and organized the guilds of master and 
laborer. Failure to obey the teachings of Christ, indulgence in the cardi- 
nal vices, ambition, dishonesty, lust, pride and selfishness, in nations and 
individuals, plunged the world into war, and left an aftermath of discon- 
tent and unrest. The only remedy for these abuses is a return to the 
teachings of the Divine Master. Peace on Earth to Men of Good Will, 
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is the message of the God-made Man. Father Burke’s sermons should be 
read, and his advice followed, by every man who wishes to be true to 
God, true to his neighbor, and true to himself. m 

Mercier, The Fighting Cardinal of Belgium. By Charlotte Kellogg. (D. 
Appleton and Co., New York.) 


The great war ruined many reputations and engendered hate between 
nations and peoples that will not be eradicated for centuries. Heroes, too, 
were born during this momentous epoch, whose deeds glow amidst the 
horrors of carnage, desolation and pillage. Religion has suffered many 
cruel blows, and a futile attempt has been made to ascribe the evils to 
the failure of Christianity. Yet religion achieved many triumphs, and 
Christianity must assume the task of healing the wounds of warfare. 
Among the gigantic figures of this distressing period, none is more promi- 
nent than the fighting Cardinal of Belgium. Learned, patriotic, saintly, he 
emerges from the fray as the apotheosis of the priesthood and of religion. 

Mrs. Vernon Kellogg, an American, who ministered to the suffering 
inhabitants during the occupation, tells the story of his life simply and 
touchingly: his birth and education; his priestly life; his professorial 
career; his literary labors; his episcopal occupations; his sufferings and 
humiliations; his faith and perseverance; his trust in God; his triumph. 
She knew him personally, listened to his sermons and addresses, read his 
pastorals and allocutions, and saw the love and confidence he enjoyed 
among his fellow citizens. His trip to America, which developed into a 
nation-wide ovation, is carefully related. A list of his many writings is 
added to the concluding chapter. Brand Whitlock, American Ambassador 
to Belgium, has provided a Foreword, in which he salutes the Cardinal as 
“One of the finest figures of our time or of all times.” 

To understand the sufferings of his gallant nation, and to appreciate the 
character of this extraordinary cleric, one must read this charming volume, 
written by an admirer and an eye-witness from our own Republic. 


Salve Mater. By Frederick Joseph Kinsman. (Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York.) 


More than three decades have passed since Levi Silliman Ives, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina, sought and found spiritual peace in 
the Church of Christ. The Oxford movement had stirred his soul to its 
innermost depths, and a study of early Church history and a minute 
examination of the religious innovation in England under Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth, convinced him that his orders were invalid, 
and the doctrines of his sect contrary to the teachings of the Apostles and 
the traditions of the ancient Church. Last fall, Frederick Joseph Kins- 
man, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Delaware for eleven years, and a 
minister for twenty-four years, resigned his office, and entered the 
Catholic Church. 

Ten days before his reception, Salve Mater was finished. In its pages 
he answers two queries: “Why have I abandoned the Episcopal Church 
for the Catholic?” “Why did it take so long to see the duty?” To answer 
the first, he gives a detailed account of his home life, his education at 
St. Paul’s School and Oxford University, and the religious impressions 
formed during that period. To explain the second difficulty, he describes 
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his ministerial duties for nearly a quarter of a century, his doubts and 
fears, his prayers and petitions. He lays bare his intimate life, his sin- 
cerity in religion, his hope in God. The study of the English Reformation 
from Anglican sources soothed him, but the researches of Dr. Gairdner and 
Cardinal Gasquet convinced him that the first stages of the religious 
revolution left “the old religion with the Pope left out.” As a natural 
sequence, the validity of Anglican orders troubled him, especially when 
asked to ordain ministers. He was naturally prejudiced against Rome, 
and, like the great Newman, endeavored to find solace from his doubts 
and a confirmation of his faith in the study of the primitive Church and 
the writings of the Fathers. His horror of Rome changed into toleration 
of her teachings, and later into warm admiration for her constancy and 
orthodoxy. His prayer for light was heard, the scales fell from his eyes, 
he resigned his jurisdiction and his orders, and retired to lay communion. 
The light of faith guided him through the darkness and God’s grace led 
him to his true home. He was now ready to profess and teach “the old 
religion with the Pope put back.” Towards the close of November, 1919, 
he was received into the Church of Christ, his wanderings were ended. 

The hook is well written and intensely interesting. It is not equal to 
“The Confessions” of St. Augustine, nor to that sublime masterpiece, 
“Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” by Cardinal Newman; but it is superior to 
“The Confessions of a Convert,” by Monsignor Benson, or “Life Sketches,” 
by Father Clarence Walworth. Perhaps its closest rivals are “A Spiritual 
Aeneid,” by Ronald A. Knox, or “The Invitation Heeded,” by Father James 
Kent Stone. It should interest and edify both Catholics and non-Catholics. 
To the true believer, it will prove an inspiration to loyalty and persever- 
ance; to the seeker after truth it will be a light guiding him to his 
Father’s home; to the radical churchman it will be a ray of sunshine, 
dispelling the prejudices of centuries. 


Summarium Theologiae Moralis. Auctore Antonio M. Arregui, S.J. 
Editio 4a. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York.) 


Students of Moral Theology will be pleased to welcome this new edition 
of Arregui’s Summarium. The several editions through which the work 
has already passed are a sufficient testimonial to its practical usefulness. 
Naturally this brief volume is intended chiefly as a help to recall to the 
student’s mind what he has learned in the classroom and for review 
purposes. These ends it serves admirably. This latest edition embodies 
the recent legislation of the Code and the latest declarations of the 
Committee on the Code. Also the writer, yielding to many requests, has 
inserted passages from the civil law of various countries of Europe and 
America that have a bearing on Moral Theology. 


Reflections For Religious, Edited by the Reverend F. X. Lasance. (Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York.) 

Father Lasance is an inexhaustible well of spiritual thought. After the 
number of excellent devotional books that he has written one might think 
that nothing further except repetition could be expected from him. But 
instead of being exhausted or stale he is ever fresh, vigorous, rich. 

These “Reflections for Religious” are a treasure house of maxims, 
thoughts, examples, aspirations, and rules drawn from the Scriptures, the 
“Imitation,” the lives of our Lord and the Saints, and the writings of 
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holy men. There is no one, whatever may be his religious state, who 
cannot find in this volume food and help and strength for the various 
circumstances in which his soul may be placed. But while chiefly intended 
for religious, the range of this latest volume of Father Lasance is far 
wider, and it may with greatest profit be read and pondered by all 
devout Christians. 


Joyce Kilmer, Poems, Essays and Letters. In two volumes. With a Me- 
moir by Robert Cortes Holiday. (George H. Doran Co., New York.) 


Joyce Kilmer is one of the American heroes of the Great War. 
Although married and the father of a family, and consequently exempt - 
from military service, he left wife and children, suspended a brilliant 
literary career, enlisted in the Seventh Regiment, transferred to the 
Gallant Sixty-Ninth, and was killed in the battle of the Ourcq. His 
thorough Americanism, his sterling valor, his modest demeanor, his 
unostentatious piety, stamp him as a true type of the American Catholic 
soldier. 

Religion was always a dominant note in his life, and his affiliation with 
the Catholic Church, in 1913, was no surprise to those who knew his 
intensity of soul. “I like to feel that I have always been a Catholic,” 
was a sentiment he frequently expressed. He was not only a fervent and 
pious worshipper, receiving Holy Communion frequently, but he was a 
consistent champion and student of Catholic art, economics and literature, 
and has been often called the poet laureate of the Catholic Church in 
America. His poems breathe the spirit of faith, his essays teem with 
thoughts drawn from Catholic sources, his letters are filled with Catholic 
sentiments. His friend and chaplain, Father Duffy, of the Sixty-Ninth, 
bears testimony to his piety and resignation during the dark days of war, 
and pays a loving tribute to his heroic death. 

His literary executor and fellow writer, Robert Cortes Holliday, has 
written a sympathetic memoir of his old friend. His boyhood days, his 
college and university years, his business and literary struggles and ven- 
tures, his family and home life, his military career, his heroic sacrifice, 
are narrated with tenderness and accuracy. Among his poems are five 
written in France: the touching “Rouge Bouquet,’ the deeply religious 
“Prayer of a Soldier in France,” the rollicking ballad “When the Sixty- 
Ninth Comes Home,” selections from his earlier efforts and later poems, 
so well known and admired in the literary world, are included in the list. 
His essays on many subjects, grave and gay, yet always breathing the 
spirit of refinement and morality, including the exquisite sketch, “Holy 
Ireland,” and his letters interesting and human, throwing a strong light 
on his faith in God and his love of religion, complete the two large 
volumes. 

Mr. Holliday has performed his labor of love admirably. The work is 
well written, tastefully arranged, nicely printed and substantially bound. 
Every patriot who appreciates the sacrifices of the American soldier, 
every Catholic who loves and practices his religion, every American who 
admires manly courage and personal honesty, will find inspiration and 
example in this life story of a hero. Joyce Kilmer, American, Catholic 
litterateur, soldier and patriot, deserves a notable place in the hearts 
of his countrymen and in the national Hall of Fame. 
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A Treasury of English Prose. By Logan Pearsall Smith. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., New York.) 


It is refreshing and encouraging to see any book these days which by its 
contents is calculated to lift readers above the very low standard of the 
present time. It is exceedingly regrettable that the taste for the classics 
and for all classical reading seems fast disappearing from among us. 
Perhaps people read more now than in former times, but the current 
newspaper with its bulky pages, the short story, and the cheap and trashy 
novel have so captured and absorbed the attention of all classes who are 
now able to read at all, that there is really little time and less inclination 
to turn to anything of solid and superior literary merit. So desperate has 
become the situation that educators and the few that remain of classic 
propensities, are discouraged and take an exceedingly gloomy outlook of 
the future. , 

Of all countries this is only too true, because all are to-day immersed 
in materialism as they have been never before; but this sad condition of 
taste and letters is emphasized in a particular manner here in America. 
Those who see the condition and lament it, those who are troubled to 
know what can be done to escape the pit toward which we are tending, 
not infrequently ask one another if there is anything possible to our 
generation that can change the present sad state of affairs. It is a dis- 
puted question where a change, if it is at all possible, must take its 
inception. Who is at fault, the producers and authors of books and lit- 
erature, or the readers and patrons? Shall we require that our authors 
yield us more elevated material, or should the readers be taught to demand 
such material? But since the taste and consequent demand of readers 
is formed and gauged by the literature which is given them, it seems clear 
that a change for the better must begin with the providers of reading and 
study. If, therefore, our present-day writers produce matter of too low 
a standard to train the reading public to a higher culture, educators should 
have recourse to the great wealth of the past. In fact it is always and 
only by contact with the classic past that authors and books of a high 
order are ever produced. And every book or article now published which 
helps us to an acquaintance with, or keeps alive in us a love of the glorious 
masters of English literature, is conferring a distinct benefit upon the 
present generation. 


The author of the book before us, therefore, is to be congratulated. 
Our only regret is that there are not many more books of similar kind 
adorning our book stands and libraries. The selections of the present 
volume cover a wide range and so are calculated to satisfy the tastes of 
many readers. In many instances, however, we are sorry that such 
meagre space is granted to some of the most eminent of our writers, such 
as John Henry Newman, Matthew Arnold, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
the like. Present-day readers may also object that such preponderance 
is given to writers of the Elizabethan era, whose archaic words and 
expressions, and often heavy sentences and paragraphs, are not much in 
favor when the transparent ease and elegance of Newman, Macaulay, 
Matthew Arnold, Washington Irving, Hawthorne, and so many others are 
so easily accessible. 
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Ireland, A Nation. By Robert Lynd, Literary Editor, London Daily News. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


For centuries Englishmen regarded Ireland as a troublesome and unjust 
neighbor, ungrateful to the nation which had endeavored to free her from 
national and religious depredation. As nothing good could come out of 
Nazareth, so the Irish people were hopelessly benighted, and could be 
governed only by coercion acts. The author of this work approaches the 
Irish problem from a different angle. He shows that Ireland has always 
preserved her nationality in spite of centuries of persecution, and, with 
the authority of the true historian, narrates her achievements through the 
last seven hundred years. The industrial and educational labors of her 
inhabitants; the religious and missionary spirit of her priests; the heroic 
struggles against the oppression of Dane and Norman; the resistance to 
the unjust laws of the Tudors, Stuarts, Cromwell, and the Guelfs; the 
bravery and loyalty of her sons during the Great War; the perfidy of 
Carson and his Ulster adherents in betraying their Catholic brethren, 
are all narrated with fidelity and sympathy. The plots of the Unionists in 
army and parliament, and the secret agreement with Germany not only 
encouraged the Kaiser to attack France and to violate the neutrality of 
Belgium, but also brought about the Easter uprising in 1916 and converted 
all Ireland to the Sinn Fein movement. It is indeed a terrible but a just 
arraignment of English statesmen and their Orange allies. “England can 
save herself, and save the world, only by saving Ireland.” Bohemia, 
Finland, Poland have been liberated by the aid of England and with the 
applause of Englishmen. Ireland, alone of nations, is denied self-deter- 
mination. Australia, Canada, South Africa are treated with fairness, but 
Ireland and India are conquered lands and rebellious peoples. To divide 
the island and grant separate government for Ulster is not only unjust 
for the other three provinces but suicidal for the North. The citizens of 
Ireland must unite and, by liberality and compromise, form one nation, 
and England must facilitate this happy condition. Then will Britain be 
true to the principle she has espoused that every nation shall enjoy self- 
determination. Surely the adoption of these ideas will restore peace 
between the estranged countries, and give freedom and prosperity to the 
long-suffering children of St. Patrick. 





